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LITERARY WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 
BY REV. T. M. EDDY, A. M. 


NE of earth’s sweetest spirits, most toil-endur- 

ing and earnest workers, as well as one of 
its noble minds, has. recently been transplanted 
from earth to heaven—from a home below to a 
home in heaven. I speak of Mrs. Julia L. Du- 
mont, one of the earliest and most popular writers 
of the west. I make no apology for coming with 


THE 


POSITORY 


1857. 


She spent some time in the Milton Academy, 
in Saratoga county, where she gave-unmistakable 
evidence of superior mental powers. Indeed, at 
the early age of eleven her faculties were almost 
startlingly developed. She had then great tholughts. 
In 1811 she taught school in Greenfield, and in 
1812 in Cambridge, Washington county, N, Y. 
In August, of the last-named year, she was mar- 

‘ried to Mr. John Dumont, and the following Octo- 
ber they wen Dhio. 

The village *-Vievay, Ia., is on @ beautifol 


this imperfect sketch to the columns of the Ladies’ ] site. The river has 4 majestic curve, and the 


Repository, and asking confidently a place. When 
it was young and small she aided it—her song gave 
sparkle, and her sentiments gave richness to its 
pages. Now that’ it has grown great and strong, 
it will not refuse to come with votive offering to 
her tomb. 

I shall give a brief biographical sketch. She 
was the daughter of Ebenezer and Martha D. 
Corey. Her parents emigrated from Rhode Isl- 
and to Marietta, O., with the “Ohio Company,” 
who settled at that place. She was born at 
Waterford, Washington county, O., on the Mus- 
kingum river, in October, 1794. Her parents 
returned to Rhode Island during her infancy ; 
and while yet a mere, babe, her father died. Her 
mother removed to Greenfield, Saratoga county, 
N. Y. Her mother married the second time, to a 
Mr. Maurill, and they had their residence on the 
Kayda Rozeras Mountain, at Greenfield. 

With the mother of Mrs. Dumont I had the 
pleasure of acquaintance during the closing years 
of her life. From her, doubtless, Mrs. D. inher- 
ited her delicate organism and strong emotional 
nature—her large-heartedness, united with shrink- 
ing sensibility. And im that mountain home her 
soul learned communion with nature in its. noble 
forms—learned to love the mountain, with its . 
beetling brow, and the gentle hyacinth which | 


blossomed at its base. 
Vou. XVII.—21 





level plateau on the shore corresponds to its semi- 
circular sweep, while around its periphery stand, 


gage in the culture of the grape. “A few ofthe 


‘my last visit, chatting cheerily in their native 
French. To this locality Mr. and Mrs. Dumont 
removed in 1814, in the gloomy month of March, 
and there was her home till death. 

Here were the struggles incident te a new coun- 
try. To Mrs. D. was given a number of children. 
Her husband beingya lawyer, was, according to 
the custom of those times, much from home, at- 
tending the courts of other counties. The care 
of that band was upon her, and she met it nobly. 

Schools were scarce and poor. Her own chil- 
drenwere to be instructed, and she determined to 
do that work herself. She opened a school, and 
thenceforward much of her life was spent in the 
school-room. For this she was peculiarly fitted 
by her sympathy and keen intuition. Indeed, we 

“may Claim for her a high position among’ western 
pioneer teachers. She had 4 lofty idea of the 
mission of the instructor, and if she did not attain 
| it, "twas because she placed it above what a mind 
' of far more than ordinary abilities, a tireless effort, 
and a loving heart could reach. She was success- 

Reese 27 ae her impress 








like guardian sentinels, a range of noble hills. ° 
Here settled a colony of Swiss, designing-to en+ ~ 


ancient ones were still remaining at the time of 
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is upon hundreds. A dear friend of hers, who | daughter says: “ Among all her papers was never 
often saw her im the school-room, says of her: | found any allusion to his name, nor to this be- 


“How faithfully did she obey the command, ‘Say 
to them that are of a fearful heart, be strong? 
How zealously did she labor to confirm the feeble 
knees! Was there one in her school particularly 
unfortunate, that one was immediately taken 
especially under her maternal wing. 


reavement. But in a private drawer of hers are 
to be found several small packages marked thus— 
‘Seed of the flowers he planted ;’ ‘The shoes he 
wore ;’ ‘ His little fish-hooks.’ ” - There is scarcely 
to be found a more touching fact. It tells the 


I have | deep, sad grief which preyed upon her soul. 


known of her having in her school at once, sev- | During all this struggle she did not “charge God 
eral cripple boys, some of whom were poor and foolishly ;” she strove to feel what she believed to 
friendless, and it seemed to me no mother could | be true—that God was “very pitiful and of ten- 


have surpassed her care to fit those boys for use- 
fulness!” We claim special honor for her early 
and successful devotion to education in the west. 

It may be as well just here to state what is to 
be said as to her religious character. I do not 
know precisely when she first made a profession 
of religion. When she first sought unto the 
Lord, or when was the date of her conviction 
and’ conversion, I can not definitely tell ; but it was 
more than thirty years ago. There seemed to 
have been atime of darkness—of sore trial. This 
was of painful duration ; but was succeeded by a 
glorious light, which filled her soul with gladness. 
Of this she often spoke in social meetings, and in 
converse with friends, as filling not merely her 
soul, but even her room! It dispelled the gloom 
of despair, and in that light she continued thence- 
forth to walk. 

Her nature was so finely strung that few were 
capable of sympathizing with her, either in her 
sorrows or her rejoicings. She dwelt in some 
sense alone, and yet her heart was full of sympa- 
thy: When a great grief was pressing upon her 
soul, she was still in the parlor, surrounded by a 
promiscuous circle, capable of interesting and ren- 
dering happy those with whom she mingled. 

Another hand has well portrayed some of the 
trials through which she passed, and the discipline 
ef suffering which was her lot. I have alluded 
to her being the mother of a numerous family. 
She loved her children with all the intensity of 
her passionate soul. Yet she saw three sons 
wither, one by one, away to the cold grave. An- 
other—a daughter—followed. 

There was a beautiful boy, whom she called 
Edgar, and whom she loved intensely. One sum- 
mer morning he left her side full of glee; in half 
an hour he was drowned! She bore him to her 
house in her arms. The blow was terrible. Un- 
der the pressure of the grief, there is reason to 
believe, that, though “the light” never went out, 
it was at times beclouded. Her soul had a long- 
continued struggle. His name she never men- 
tioned ; yet he was ever in her heart. I said she 
did not call his name, but a letter from her 





der mercy.” Do you say she should have felt 
so at once? We will not argue with you, dear 
reader, but wait till the sad reality of such sorrow 
comes to your own habitation. You will triumph, 
doubtless, but it will be after a battle, hard and 
long! You will say, “Thy will be done,” but 
will you feel tt? There is a world-wide differ- 
ence between the two. 

But the light did not go out. There were other 
trials. She had another son who had grown to 
man’s estate—kad married—was admitted to the 
bar, and had high hopes of eminence in his pro- 
fession. He was sprightly and full of force. 
Well did I know him—often I spoke with him— 
united him to his bride in marrage, and stood by 
his bedside as he was passing down into the 
swellings of Jordan. Aurelius was smitten and 
wasted to the tomb. His early manhood with- 
ered. Another shrine was broken! Still, amid 
these gloomy damps, that light continued to 
shine ! 

Her own health gave way—her constitution, 
though elastic, was delicate, and bowed at length ; 
and can we wonder? She went south—among 
the orange groves and palmettos she sought to re- 
gain her former strength and activity. It was not 
to be so. She was marked for death. A year, or 
nearly so, was spent south, and then she returned 
home—for Vevay was still the home of the liv- 
ing and the resting-place of the dead. 

Amid the greetings, the experiences, the ques- 
tions asked and related, her children discovered 
that she had come back to them with a distressing 
cough. It never left her, but was developed into 
consumption ! 

It only needs the old history to tell what re- 
mains, so far as the disease was concerned—the 
mocking promise of restored health—then the 
change, the cough, the night-sweat, the oppressed 
breathing, the —! : 

With the indomitable industry which had ever 
marked her, she would not cease work, but, in ad- 
dition to preparing a volume of sketches for the 
press, also, after her return, taught through several 
terms. But she was compelled to desist and die. 
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And now when the dark shades rolled up from 
the gloomy valley into her very room, where was 
that light? Had it expired? Was the candle- 
stick there with socket all rayless? No. Here- 
tofore that light had flickered, had been unequal. 
Now it grew stronger and burned with a clear, 
steady flame, filling again “her soul—her room.” 
“She trusted and was not afraid.” 

The light grew brighter, trust ripened into joy, 
and she, whose whole life had been one weary bat- 
tle-field, now had triumphed! Her soul caught 
the rapture of heaven; she heard the minstrelsy 
of the skies. The light shone clearer and stronger 
still! She saw clear across the mystic river, and 
went up to be “forever with the Lord !” 

I can not forbear transcribing one other passage 
from her daughter’s letter to me, though it was 
written without the least idea of publication : 
“For many years she suffered with a nervous rest- 
lessness, which prevented her sleeping; but the 
blessed promise, ‘He giveth his beloved sleep,’ 
seemed graven on her heart. Again and again 
have I found her with eyes closed, hands clasped, 
and voice uttering, as in thanksgiving prayer, 
‘So HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.’” 

I will here somewhat abruptly pass to Mrs. Du- 
mont’s literary history, and with a brief review 
of that close this imperfect sketch. 

Early in life her superior mental powers at- 
tracted marked attention, and led many to pre- 
sage for her a high literary position. But the 
cares of her household, her feeble health, and a 
distrust of her own abilities, prevented her from 
attempting more than fragmentary essays, tales, 
sketches, and poems. While her productions 
were sought after with avidity by publishers able 
to pay for them, she felt so much desire to build 
up and sustain the local press and home litera- 
ture, that she more usually would send her best 
songs to some new village paper, struggling for 
an existence, and with the communication some 
words of cheer to the editor, to give him heart 
and hope. 

Shortly before her death she gathered up a 
series of sketches from her pen, which had been 
published elsewhere, and threw them into a yol- 
ume, entitled, “Life Sketches from Common 
Paths,” which was brought out in neat 12mo. 
style, 286 pages, by the Appletons. Its execu- 
tion did not meet her wishes, and she made no 
effort to give it circulation, and yet I see not why. 
The book abounds with beauties of no common 
order. She was an early contributor to the pages 
of the Repository, especially during the editor- 
ship of Drs. Hamline and Thomson. In short, 
she may be termed a pioneer in western literature. 


oh, 





She destroyed nearly all her papers, leaving only 
some juvenile pieces and unfinished poems. 

In glancing at the characteristics of her style 
we are impressed with its purity. She never 
wrote a line calculated to lure one from virtue, 1o 
gild vice, or line with flowers the road to death. 
No; there is virtue in all that lives from her pen— 
virtue, the child of heaven—the true guide to suc- 
cess in life, and true title to a fragrant memory. 
Nor was it merely a negative purity—her teach- 
ings addressed to the young, for to them and for 
them she mainly wrote, urged on to a heroic vir- 
tue, a working faith, a conquering zeal. She had 
ever a word of hopefulness for the desponding, of 
encouragement for the toiling. A gentleman, now 
for more than twenty years a minister, and from 
whose pen have fallen some stirring thoughts, 
told me that the articles he read in boyhood, 
from Mrs. Dumont’s pen, first induced him to 
struggle upward to a reputable education. 

Her admirers never claimed for her the Joftiest 
style of genius, which is embodied in the rolling 
epic, the grand Miltonic chant, the Dantean vi- 
sion, the Homeric sublimity. She essayed not to 
stand where they stood—upon the mountain’s 
cloudy summits, while 

= 


“The live thunder 
Leaped from crag w crag.” 


Hers was of a more tender order of song—more 
tender, more trustful. Yet there were times when 
she sang no common strain. Take as an instance: 
“Night.”—Ladies’ Repository, Vol. IV, p. 132: 


* * * “She hath other train! 
Blackness and rushing storms attend her sway— 
Wild, dancing lights, exulting in her reign, 
And lurid fires, round her pavilion play, 
While the deep measure of the winds afar, 
Mingling their rush with the loud thunder jar, 
Round their dark chambers, holds its pealing way.” 
* * * * * a * 
“Prophetic night ! 
Yet while she breathes of death, before her shrine 
The spirit, drinking her unearthly light, 
Draws, of its own immortal nature, sign ; 
For its awed depths, swift ecstasies o’erswept— 
Revealings of the beautiful—too deep 
For its full grasp, yet speaking it divine.” 
* * * 


* * + 
“0, holy night! 
Awful in strength—in beauty, strangely fair— 
Priestess of Him who filled thy urns with light, 
And of whose effluence all thy glories are— 
What temple is like thine—o’ershadowing earth— 
And where, ’mid songs that with the stars had birth, 
Thou callest all its living throngs to prayer ?” 


We have done injury to this poem by extracting 
these verses from their connection, and thus made 
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the meaning somewhat indistinct ; but its length 
forbade giving it entire. 

But while we claim that there is revealed the 
impress of real genius, yet her songs might usu- 
ally be entitled, “Songs of the heart.” It is her 
own soul sorrow which so often throws a sable 
background into her pictures—it is her triumph- 
ing faith which points to a star shining through 
the gloom, clear, beautiful, and an assurance that 
there was sky, cloudless and peaceful, beyond the 
bank of clouds! She wove the threads of her 
own life into her material, whether song or prose. 

In the biographical notes I have spoken of 
“the light ;” now read this extract from “Life 
Sketches -” 

“There are times—have n’t you, my friends, 
felt them ?—when that radiance which is not of 
the sun, or the moon, seems melting through the 
lower skies; so it appeared to me then; such 
seems the silver glory which touched the edges 
of the soft white cloud !” 

Another passage im the biography wil! come up 
before you, dear reader, as your eye passes over 
this extract from the “manuscript rejected,” in the 
same volume with the last extract : 

“A rainbow had at that moment stretched far 
and wide over the earth—a perfect arch from 
corner to corner of the heavens. What a look of 
unearthly brightness passed over the face of the 
young dying believer ! 

“*See’ she said, pointing her cold, white fin- 
gers earnestly toward it, ‘see, Harley! His prom- 
ise! so shall they all be fulfilled ? 

“The bow, as it has done for a thousand years, 
stood for some moments over the earth—a wit- 
ness, not only of the covenant, but of the glories 
beyond, and then faded slowly and solemnly 
from the sky. ‘It has passed with the day,’ said 
Elizabeth ; ‘it is growing dark—how quickly the 
night has come! I’m weary, Harley, but I shall 
rest now—“ HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP !”’ ” 

Yes, it was her heart’s own experience she was 
weaving into the web and woof of her story. 
And because of this all she has left us is so full 
of heart, of exhortations to work, of faith and of 
hope, of sympathy and love. It was this she felt 
when she sang, 

“0 thou whose spirit, dark and worn, is shaken 
With dim, perplexing doubts and fainting dread, 
Deeming thyself of light and heaven forsaken, 
Lift up in trust thy bowed and sinking head. 


Thou hast for guide life’s fading splendors taken, 
All is not darkness, though their glare is fled.” 


It was another vision of that light. 
But I am admonished by these lengthening 
pages, that my pen is going too far, and yet the 





selected extracts are scarcely touched. Yet I 
will ask the editor to make room, entire if he 
can, for“ The Home-Bound Greek.” It was pub- 
lished in the Repository, Vol. VI, p. 152. It is 
based upon the following passage from Xenophon, 
where he describes the celebrated retreat of the 
“ten thousand,” and says : 

“They arrived at a very high mountain, called 
Techas, from whence they descried the sea. The 
first who beheld it raised great shouts of joy for a 
considerable time, which made Xenophon imag- 
ine that the vanguard was attacked, and hastened 
to support it. But as he approached nearer, he 
distinguished the cry of ‘The sea! the sea!’ and 
when they had all come to the top, nothing was 
heard but a noise of the whole army, crying to- 
gether, ‘The sea! the sea! while they could not 
refrain from tears, nor from embracing their gen- 
erals and officers. And then, without waiting for 
orders, they heaped up a pile of stones, and 
erected a trophy with broken bucklers and shat- 
tered arms.” 


“Days, weeks, and months wore heavy on, 
And still the Grecian bands 
Their slow, but glorious pathway won, 
Through vast, barbarian lands. 


Their glorious path, for not in fear 
Turned they from the foeman’s plains ; 

And still they met his hovering spear, 
With a might that mocked at chains. 


But lingering want and toil have power 
To tame the strong man’s soul, 

And a surer work than the conflict’s hour 
Hath suffering’s slow control. 


Those men who thrilled at the trumpet’s blast, 
The fearless and the true, 

Grew worn and haggard as they passed 
The desert’s perils through. 


O’er vast and trackless mountain snows— 
"Mid precipices wound— 

On the river’s bed was the path of those 
For home and freedom bound. 


Yet on, still on, they sternly pressed ; 
How might he sink to die, 

Who must give his dust to earth’s dark breast 
Beneath a Persian sky ? 


But while the still and gathered soul 
The purpose strong sustained, 

The eye grew tame that had flashed control, 
And the haughty strength was drained ; 


And the warlike cheer was heard no more, 
Through all the long array, 

Though many a province trodden o’er 
In lengthening distance lay. 


Their step had lost the warrior’s pride, 
Yet on they moved—still on; 
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And their way now threads a mountain’s side, 
Whose steeps the skies had won. 


Slowly, with weak and weary limbs, 
They reach that mountain brow, 
And their glance is turned, though with sadness 
dim, 
To the distant vales below. 
Fair gleamed those vales of smiling peace 
Through summer’s shining haze, 
Outstretching far; but was it these 
That fixed their straining gaze? 


The hollow cheek grows strangely flushed ! 
The sunken eye has light! 
With some strong thoxght their souls seemed 
hushed— 
Does mirage mock their sight ? 


Beyond those valleys still away, 
A line of glittering sheen 

Told where the blue Aigean lay, 
With its isles of living green. 

‘The sea! the sea !’ the strong sound broke— 
Their souls shook off the doubt ; 

And the startled rocks of the mountain woke 
With the loud and thrilling shout. 


There, there, beneath that same fair sky, 
Did the fires of their altars burn ; 

And the homes where love with fading eye 
Kept watch for their return. 


All tender thoughts and feelings high— 
All memories of the free, 

Found utterance in that long, wild ery, 
‘The séa! the sea! the sea!’ 


As of meeting waves, the uplifted sound 
Deepened in gathering might ; 

From rank to rank the shout profound 
Swelléd o’er the mountain hight. 

One only sound—‘ The sea! the sea!’ 
Filled all the echoing sky ; 

For ten thousand voices, high and free, 
Blent in the pealing cry. 


If such were the mighty burst 
To an earthly home but given 

How shall the Christian hosts greet first 
The glorious gates of heaven ?” 


The earnest question of the last stanza she has, 
we trust, been able ere this to answer. She has 
seen 


“The glorious gates of heaven!” 


Her life conflicts are o’er, and rest is gained. 
The mother’s care, the teacher’s solicitude, the 
wife’s devotion, the heart’s struggles, are lost in 
the song, the shout, the reward, the tory! 

How keenly she must appreciate the scenery of 
the better land! How richly she must enjoy the 
poetry of the skies! 

In glancing over some old volumes of the 





Repository, I was sadly impressed as I counted 
the number of its earlier contributors who have 
“gone hence.” Will there be Literary reunions in 
heaven? Will those who here were united in 
study, where they could only “know in part,” be 
reunited, “where that which is in part shall be 
done away, and that which is perfect shall come ?” 
Let us go up and see. 


—_+@e—___ 


THE LITTLE HISTORY OF A DEW-DROP. 


N a far-off fairy land, where every thing that 
was joyous and lovely possessed an innate 
power peculiar to itself, a beautiful Dew-Drop first 
became conscious of its being. Its resting-place 
was the bud of a sweetly-scented rose, one of the 
smallest white Scotch, so that the gemmy drop, 
though a brilliant ornament, seemed a burden too 
weighty for the delicate petal of the flower to 
bear; but there it rested, and for a while seemed 
contented with its gay, shining, ornamental ex- 
istence. But by degrees it allowed a feeling of 
dissatisfaction to arise, and it was thus overheard 
to lament the uselessness and vanity of its little 
life: “Here am I born to be beautiful—that is 
all; I can do no good to any body. Even were 
our lady Fairy Queen to place me in her crown, 
the sun’s first rising beams would rob her of her 
treasure.” While the Dew-Drop was thus foster- 
ing discontent, a fair young girl was seen to linger 
at the spot. Her face was pale; her eyes told of 
frequent tears and sleepless nights. Some heavy 
burden was on her heart; it might be a first grief, 
a first parting, or a cruel blow from one too 
fondly loved, that lay so heavy there; but there 
she lingered, and with her eyes fastened on the 
flower, she drank in a lesson of hope and of peace. 
“My God, forgive me,” she cried; “I mistrusted , 
thy strength. This delicate flower even has its 
burden to bear, and it serves but to beautify and re- 
fresh it; so grant that this trial may bring out new 
graces to thy honor, may lead me to drink afresh 
at the Fountain of living water; so shall my 
burden be as this Dew-Drop, a gem to wear, a 
source of refreshing to my parched soul. I must 
have this rose-bud,” she added, stooping forward 
to pluck it; but though it was most carefully 
handled, the Dew-Drop fell into a very narrow 
stream, which, hid from sight, was winding its 
way beneath the hedge-row. It was some mo- 
ments ere the Dew-Drop recovered from its fall, 
or could recognize its own identity amid the 
throng of kindred associates. The change was a 
marvelous one. For some time it tried to keep 
to itself, but in vain ; it fitted in so nicely with its 
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fellows, it could but follow on with the running 
stream. 

“What are we doing?” at length it asked 
one of its companions. 

“We are fertilizing these beautiful meadows; 
see how fresh and green they are; ours is merry 
work. Come, no grumbling here; only do your 
part, and you will be happy enough.” 

And soon the Dew-Drop’s tiny voice was heard 
mingling with the river’s rill, while its glittering 
beauty sparkled more brightly as it lent and re- 
ceived brightness. By the time the sun had 
warmed the stream, a group of children were on 
its banks, and soon were bathing their youthful 
limbs in the invigorating water; and as the drop 
passed over the rosy cheek of a merry, laughing 
boy, and left a tinge more rosy still, it felt, that, 
tiny as it was, it was of some use in the world. 

By noon the Dew-Drop had entered on a wider 
course, and was beginning to wonder what was next 
to be done; when a huge black object seemed to 
be drawing near with giant strides, and threaten- 
ing to overburden the clear, limpid stream. 

“Why should we bear all this weight ?” said 
the Dew-Drop; “surely this is not our work.” 

But onward the vessel came, and, as the mighty 
burden cut smoothly through the water, the tiny 
Drop felt it no slight honor to aid in bearing such 
vast machinery upon its homeward course. As 
the day waned, the river’s current had neared the 
neighboring ocean ; and, as the tide rolled on, and 
as the briny waves claimed kindred with the 
fresher rills that flowed into their embrace, the 
Dew-Drop resolved never more—whatever might 
be its destiny—to be discontented with its lot, and 
deem itself a useless though a brilliant burden. 

Reader, are you adorned with beauty and graced 
by elegant accomplishments ? Remember, these 
gifts are responsibilities to be answered for; shine 
not for yourself, but shine into some lonely for- 
lorn heart, that needs a cheering beam, a kindly 
word to aid it on its way. Are you satisfying 
your conscience with foolish regrets that you are 
too feeble, too insignificant to do good to any 
body, that there is no sphere of work open to you? 
O, as you value present real enjoyment, and as 
you hope for the commendation of your Savior 
Judge at the great day, come down speedily from 
your cold marble pedestal of selfishness, and 
prove yourself a living, acting being amid the 
living and dying around you! Are there no 


waste fields of ignorance and vice to be refreshed 
by your tiny Drop of intelligence? no young 
hearts which, through your instrumentality, might 
be led to wash in the Fountain of living water, 
There is many a care-worn 


and be clean? 





widow, many an orphan babe, in whose case a 
kind hand of assistance stretched out, though it 
could not remove the burden, might adjust it more 
to the comfort of the bearer. And do you say, 
“This is not my work; every heart knows its 
own bitterness without meddling with others’ con- 
cerns ?” §Sarely if this be the reply you give to 
sorrow’s pleadings, you are guilty “of taking away 
from the words” of that book which says, “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.” 


OLD MEMORIES. 
BY EMILY C. HUNTINGTON. 
THEY ’RE haunting, they ’re haunting me, 
Sweet memories of old ; 
There dwells a harp within my heart 
That spirit-fingers hold ; 
And, whether on life’s changeful way 
In joy or grief I roam, 
The hand that sweeps its mystic chords 
Wakes but one echo—home. 


I mind me how its sunny skies 
Bent over me and smiled, 

When wind amid the thrilling leaves 
Woke anthems strange and wild ; 

How gloriously the morning broke 
Above the dewy hills, 

And bathed the vales with rosy light, 
And lit the flashing rills ! 

And there were woods, and mossy dells, 
Where, ’mid the quivering light, 

The lilies chimed their fairy bells 
Through the long summer night ; 

And there were stars that nightly shone 
When sleep came down on earth, 

Like altar-fires around the throne 
Of Him who gave them birth. 

They ’re haunting me, they ’re haunting me, 
The music tones of love, 

That made my life one blessed dream 
With visions from above ; 

Sweet mother’s voice—O, ne’er forgot !— 
My father’s earnest prayer, 

My merry brother’s gleeful shout 
Outringing on the air. 

They’re haunting me, they ’re haunting me, 
Sad whispers, soft and low, 

The voices of the holy dead 
That perished long ago; 

And silently, and solemnly, 
Back from the spirit-land, 

Come memories of the gentle one 
Who left our household band. 

O, ye beloved! the heart’s deep love, 
Where’er my foot may roam, 

Still clings around the shrine ye blessed, 
Still fond}y turns to home ; 

And trusting still in Him whose grace 

| To guide our steps was given, 

| I'll pray his hand may lead us all 

| Up to our home in heaven 
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THE RETRIBUTION. 
BY REV. B. ST. JAMES FRY. 


“ 4 RE you, then, Mary, determined to marry 
Mr. Walker, against all my advice and ad- 
monition ?” 

“Mother,” said the young girl to whom the 
query had been addressed, in a sad, trembling 
tone; “mother, you have said too much already, 
and are well acquainted with my intention. I do 
wish you would let me consult my own judg- 
ment in this, as you were permitted to do under 
the same circumstances.” 

“Not the same circumstances, Mary,” interposed 
the mother. “I was older than you are; and 
then your father differed from Mr. Walker in one 
most important respect—his moral character was 
beyond all reproach.” 

“Pray, mother, do not urge such an objection,” 
was returned by the daughter, as she rose to her 
feet with a flushed face, and began to pace the 
room, “I am sick of all this prating about moral 
character. I don’t think it strange that aunt Alice 
should urge it, with her sublimated notions of 
piety, and I can make some allowance for her; 
but you ought to speak differently.” 

A pause followed, and when the momentary ex- 
citement subsided, a feeling of shame passed over 
the girl’s face, and she resumed, in an apologetic 
tone, 

“ Mother, I know I do wrong to address you as 
I do, for you are my mother, but you know well 
that my nature can not consent to such opposi- 
tion. Robert is not a religious man, but his char- 
acter is as fair as any other man’s in the same 
circle. I know he has his faults, but they are the 
faults of every spirited young man of any inde- 
pendence of character. You wish to judge him by 
the standard which should be applied only to those 
of older years, who are settled in life. I am will- 
ing to trust my happiness with him, and that is 
all the assurance you should ask; I am certain 
that you are not more anxious to have me happy, 
than I am to be happy.” 

These last words seemed to pierce the heart of 
the mother, and tears started from her eyes. For 
& moment there was too much emotion for speech, 
but it was only for a moment. 

“My daughter, I have proved my love for you 
in ten thousand actions of my life. It is because 


I have spent sleepless nights and weary days over 
you in childhood ; it is because you have not been 
absent from my thoughts in any waking hours for 
seventeen years, that I would not have you un- 
happy—that I would not be robbed of all my | 
treasure.” 





Both wept; but neither added a word to the 
conversation. The silence became insupportable 
to the younger one, and she left the room. 

The mother sat in silence, and none could 
have seen her without having their pity excited. 
She was a widow, and had but this daughter, who, 
after having been for years her pride and com- 
fort, now pierced her heart with the bitterest 
grief of her life. She knew the temper of her 
child, and was persuaded that nothing could 
move her from the purpose of marrying Robert 
Walker. This was the last attempt to alter her 
resolution, entered upon without hope, and closed 
with a pressure on her heart, crushing her to the 
ground. 

It may be that her conscience smote her with 
the conviction that she was not herself without 
some blame ig the matter. She had permitted 
her daughter to associate with one who she was 
not now willing to accept in a nearer relationship. 
This error is a common one, too often discovered 
when it is too late to provide any remedy for the 
fatal consequences. 

Robert Walker was one of those young men 
who are not wanting in physical and mental at- 
tractions, but entirely deficient in the moral quali- 
fications to secure permanent success or happiness 
in life. While he seemed to pay a reasonable 
regard to the claims of morality, and acknowl- 
edged the truths of the Christian religion, it was 
only seeming. He was in fact without any well- 
founded moral principles, and was at heart an in- 
fidel. Those who knew him best had heard him 
speak in cold contempt of piety, and they knew 
that his life was much more faulty in private than 
in public; was growing continually in perverseness 
to all that was good. 

In female society every principle, action, and 
sentiment that might give the slightest affront to 
the most sensitive moral nature, was carefully 
held back ; indeed, none but his intimate compan- 
ions of the same views were aware of his real 
sentiments. His early advantages, and his later 
associations with persons of more than ordinary 
literary attainments, had given a polish to his 
speech and manners, that secured his entrance 
into many circles whose principles were very op- 
posite to his own. No lady had ever heard an 
oath fall from his lips, yet he did not hesitate to 
blaspheme the name of his Maker, in the com- 
pany of swearers; no father or mother had ever 
seen him under the influence of intoxicating 
drinks ; yet he frequently passed from the par- 
lors of pious respectability to the gay saloon, and 
there spent the midnight hour in drunken revel. 
| Those of his own age who knew of these failings 
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were, to a greater or less extent, implicated in his 
faults, and were therefore his apologists. 

Mrs. Huston was entirely ignorant of Robert 
Walker’s true character. Her objections were 
framed on his delights in those amusements 
which yet have advocates among what is called 
the most respectable society. He was a constant 
visitor at the theater, and delighted in the ball- 
room; she had heard that he drank, but as this 


came from those who opposed his marriage with | 


her daughter, and had been pronounced a libel 
by his friends, she was not disposed to press it. 
The mother thought rightly, that a young man 
who found any portion of his delight in places 
where morality was undermined, and where his 
associates were of a depraved character, was not 
one to whom she was willing to trust her only 
child. 

Mary Huston was much better acquainted with 
his failings than her mother, for she had been 
warned by those who dared not to speak of him 
to those older than themselves. But he had 
made such ample and plausible apologies for his 
conduct, with such assurances of amendment, and 
spoke so gratefully of her influence over him for 
good, and his delight in their approaching union, 
which would effectually separate him from all 
evil associations, that she not only forgave him, 
but fed her passion on the anticipated happiness. 

No more passed between the mother and daugh- 
ter till the latter informed the other that the day 
had been fixed upon for their marriage. The 
communication produced a shock which told so 
heavily upon the physical constitution of Mrs. 
Huston, that the ceremony had to be postponed. 
The opportunity was seized upon by an intimate 
friend of the family, to urge upon the determined 
girl a change of purpose. The ingratitude of 
such treatment toward a kind parent; the proba- 
bility of failing to secure happiness by such a 
union ; and especially the retribution following on 
disobedience, were all presented, but with no ef- 
fect. The appeal seemed but to arouse her spirit, 
and increase the infatuation. Her only answer 
was, that she had chosen her course, and was pre- 
pared to accept the consequences. 

The first months after the marriage confirmed 
Mary in the opinion that she had chosen wisely, 
and had made a favorable impression on the mind 
of her mother. Robert seemed to be delighted 
with home enjoyments, entered with a new zeal 
into business, and gave indications of a complete 
reformation. But the mother’s hopes were cut off, 


when, during a revival of religion in the church 
which they attended, he gave the clergyman to 
understand that he thought the whole matter a 








deception, and preferred not to converse on the 
matter. The next week revealed his opposition 
to the course of his wife, who was induced to 
present herself as a seeker of religion. Mary, 
however, being under much concern for her soul, 
argued the matter at first with him; but failing 
to secure his consent, she acted without it. 

Now a great change came over the whole 
household. He grew sullen for a time, then re- 
proachful, and finally abusive. His old associates 
welcomed him to his former haunts, and his oaths 
were more blasphemous than ever, his revelings 
deeper, and of longer continuance. 

If his wife had not been fully awakened to the 
necessity of religion, she would have yielded to 
his persuasions ; happily, her independence in this 
case led her to maintain the relation to the 
Church which she had assumed. In the sad 
hour of her loneliness and affliction, her heart 
caught, as in her childhood days, the repose of a 
mother’s breast. The old tenderness was re- 
established. There was no upbraiding on the 
parent’s part, no bringing to remembrance the 
warnings, which, had they been received in love 
and trust, would have eluded these days of retri- 
bution. There were sad hours when Mary Walker 
thought it all over, and she would have gladly 
heard her mother open the subject, that she might 
pour out her soul in pleadings for pardon; but 
all remembrance of disobedience seemed to have 
passed away from the mother. 

Mary’s character developed under these expe- 
riences, and a serene, almost sweet humility, 
took the place of her former confidence in self. 
The ungenerous treatment of her husband, and 
his increasing degradation, drove her to seek more 
than earthly sympathy—heaven drew nearer to 
her in hours of secret devotion. 

Those who knew least of her trials could not 
fail to see that she was growing iuto a nobler life ; 
they did not see the glowing furnace in which the 
dross was in the process of being separated from 
the pure gold. Had her husband been in pos- 
session of those principles which give a glow of 
nobility to many unsanctified natures, he would 
have been pierced to the heart, and have risen 
above the course he was pursuing. But as she 
advanced heavenward he progressed with accel- 
erated rapidity in the path of eternal ruin. The 
distance seemed to increase every day, and an 
acute sense of it but irritated him, and confirmed 
him in his degradation. 

Suddenly—only a few days of acute suffering 
intervening—and the mother was sinking in the 
grave. I will not reveal what passed in the 
secrecy of the dying-chamber; the tears of each 
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had more of comfort than sorrow, and the daugh- | leading her to the Source of all consolation. 


ter gained new strength in the communion to bear 
the bitterness of her approaching desolation. 

Nor can I tell how lonely were the days when 
there were no sounds in the cottage except her 
own whispered sighs and prayers, and the feeble 
cries and budding laugh of her infant daughter. 
Mr. Walker, no longer under restraint by the pres- 
ence of the mother, who, while he hated her, 
had a strange power over him to restrain the 
manifestation of his excesses, gave a loose rein to 
all his appetites. He was not long in reaching 
that lowest point of revenge to which none but an 
unprincipled soul can sink. He accused her of 
being the eause of his ruin, and cursed the day 
when she accepted him as her lover. She could 
not but ask herself if this was the man for whom 
she had disobeyed her dearest earthly friend ; for 
whom in all his degradation she had prayed with 
increasing importunity. 

Bad associations and midnight revels were not 
long in embarrassing the business upon which 
their living depended. This produced reckless- 
ness on the part of the husband, and the result 
was bankruptcy and poverty. Even the little 
property which her mother had given to her was 
lost in the disaster, and they were not only poor, 
but penniless. 

Had the treachery of pretended friends, the 
baseness of open enemies, or any of the misfor- 
tunes incident to life stripped them of compe- 
tence; had any thing else except her husband’s 
utter loss of all manly and moral sense been the 
cause of their beggary, Mary Walker would have 
had a heart to labor all the day long. But there 
was no avenue of hope opened to her, as she fear- 
fully glanced at the future. Had she married in 
entire ignorance of the character of the man to 
whom her earthly destiny was to be linked, the 
pangs had not been so keen. But there were 
hours when every scene in which a mother and 
friends had warned her, passed in the vividness 
of reality in her mind. She would try to drive 
them from her mind with snatches of song, house- 
hold duties, and communion with favorite authors, 
but it was all in vain. The remembrance of the 
words, and kiss of forgiveness which a mother’s 
cold lips had whispered in her ear, and pressed 
upon her cheek, but added to the anguish. She 
had chosen in pride and disobedience, and now 
she was abiding the consequences. How fearful 
was the retribution ! ¥ 

Her heart would have broken at once, or mad- 
ness possessed her brain, had it not been for her 
trust in God. She now saw the wondrous mercy 
which had prepared her for these sufferings, by 





Faith grew stronger as the burden grew larger; 
and the light from heaven shone more clearly 
as the shadows settled down on her earthly path. 
There was now a change in her condition that 
her friends took as an advantage, but which was 
a crushing stroke to her sensitive heart. Her 
husband disappeared from the town—she was for- 
saken—cast off. Herself and infant were alone— 
forsaken by him for whom she had for a time 
forsaken all! Thank Heaven, no more was to be 
added to her cup; it was full. She trembled like 
the oak in the fiercest blast, but she was able to 
say “thy will be done,” and the storm passed on. 
The disappearance of her husband brought to 
her side some of her old friends. One whose 
history had been nearly as sad as her own, but 
with less cause for self-accusation, made her an 
offer, in the truest affection, of a place at her 
hearth, and it was accepted with gratitude. But 
she needed an earthly shelter for a few days only. 
Mother and child were both sinking quietly in 
to the grave. In mercy the child died first, the 
mother saying in sweet confidence, that it would 
scarcely realize the separation, so short it would 
be. Three days after its burial, the mother had 
clasped it again in a better land. Those who 
were not intimate with her history, said she died 
of consumption, but there were a few who knew 
too well the sad history ; they were thankful that 
she was spared the grief of knowing that her hus- 
band, in a few months, filled a drunkard’s grave. 
— a 


SPIRIT-VOICES. 
BY ROSA T. SARGENT. 
Ar the first gray dawning 
Of approaching day, 
Ere the rosy morning 
Scatters night away, 
Come they, O so sweetly, 
Sweetly unto me— 
“ Bear His chastenings meekly, 
Suffer patiently.” 
When the sun declineth 
In the golden west, 
And the pale moon shineth 
On a world at rest, 
Speak those spirit-voices, 
Borne on evening air— 
“Hasten to thy closet, 
Offer up thy prayer.” 
At the solemn midnight, 
When o’er vale and hill 
Bat the silver starlight 
Gleameth calm and still, 
Comes a voice which beareth 
Words of love and cheer— 
“ Jesus for thee careth, 


Trembling one, ne’er fear.” 
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SPICE ISLANDS 


VISITED IN THE SEA OF EDITORIAL READING. 


RANCIS QUARLES was born near Romford, 

in 1592; and died in London, 1644. A mod- 
ern critic says that “the double decade of Eng- 
lish history, which witnessed the Civil War and 
the death of Charles I, produced few better books 
than the ‘ Enchiridion’ of this pious layman.” As 
@ prose writer he was brief, pithy, and concen- 
trated; and few excelled him in vigor of lan- 
guage. His style is of that precise sort which 
dwells upon the ear, and seizes upon the mind; 
his sentences are pregnant with well-digested 
thought, each stamped with a precision not easily 
surpassed. We glean a few golden sayings from 
the above-named work : 


WHERE INFAMY IS. 


“Infamy is where it is received. If thou art a 
mud wall, it will stick ; if marble, it will rebound. 
If thou storm at it, tis thine; if thou contemn it, 
"tis his.” 

WISDOM AND INNOCENCE. 


“Wisdom without innocency is knavery; in- 
nocency without wisdom is foolery; be therefore 
as wise as serpents, and innocent as doves. The 
subtilty of the serpent instructs the innocency of 
the dove; the innocency of the dove corrects the 
subtilty of the serpent. What God hath joined 
together, let no man separate.” 


THE WORD SPOKEN AND THE WORD UNSPOKEN. 


“Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it 
take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is, like the 
sword in the scabbard, thine; if vented, thy 
sword is in another’s hand. If thou desire to be 
held wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue.” 


PERIL OF BEAUTY. 


“Gaze not on beauty too much, lest it blast 
thee ; nor too near, lest it burn thee. If thou 
like it, it deceives thee; if thou love it, it dis- 
turbs thee; if thou hunt after it, it destroys thee. 
If virtue accompany it, it is the heart’s paradise ; 
if vice associate it, it is the soul’s purgatory. It 
is the wise man’s bonfire, and the fool’s furnace.” 


THINGS TO CONSIDER AND TO DO. 


“Consider not so much what thou hast, as 
what others want. What thou hast, take heed 
thou lose not; what thou hast not, take heed 
thou covet not. If thou hast many above thee, 
turn thy eye upon those that are under thee; if 
thou hast no inferiors, have patience awhile, and 





thou shalt have no superiors. The grave requires 
no marshal.” 


HOW TO TREAT A WRONG. 


“Hath any wronged thee? Be bravely re- 
venged ; slight it, and the work’s begun ; forgive 
it, and ’tis finished. He is below himself that is 
not above an injury.” 


HOW TO MEET DEATH. 


“If thou expect death as a friend, prepare to 
entertain it; if thou expect death as an enemy, 
prepare to overcome it; death has no advantage, 
but when it comes a stranger.” 


HOW TO TREAT THE UNFORTUNATE. 


“Tnsult not over misery, nor deride infirmity, 
nor despise deformity. The first shows thy in- 
humanity ; the second, thy folly; the third, thy 
pride. He that made him miserable, made thee 
happy to lament him; he that made him weak, 
made thee strong to support him; he that made 
him deformed, gave thee favor to be humbled. 
He that is not sensible of another’s unhappiness, 
is a living stone; but he that makes misery the 
object of his triumph, is an incarnate devil.” 


EDUCATE THY CHILD. 


“Be very vigilant over thy child in the April 
of his understanding, lest the frosts of May nip 
his blossoms. While he is a tender twig, straighten 
him; while he is a new vessel, season him; such 
as thou makest him, such commonly shalt thou 
find him. Let his first lesson be obedience, and 
his second shall be what thou wilt. Give him 
education ir ,ood letters, to the utmost of thy 
ability and his capacity. Season his youth with 
the love of his Creator, and make the fear of his 
God the beginning of his knowledge. If he have 
an active spirit, rather rectify than curb it; but 
reckon idleness among his chiefest faults. As his 
judgment ripens, observe his inclination, and ten- 
der him a calling that shall not cross it. Forced 
marriages and callings seldom prosper. Show 
him both the mow and the plow; and prepare 
him as well for the danger of the skirmish, as 
possess him with the honor of the prize.” 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


Christ’s cross is the christ-cross of all our happi- 
ness ; it enriches our darkness with light ; it restor- 
eth the troubled soul to rest ; it bringeth strangers 
to God’s acquaintance; it maketh remote foreign- 
ers near neighbors; it cutteth off discord ; con- 
cludeth a league of everlasting peace; and is the 
bounteous author of all good. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MY SCHOOL-BOY DAYS. 


BY SILVIO PELLICO. 


HERE are few things, if any, upon which 
memory dwells with more delight than the 
scenes and associations of early life. Then all 
the sympathies are awake and tender; the heart 
as yet has not been wrung with grief, nor the 
moral sensibilities blunted by sin. Then we look 
upon the world asa little lower than Zien, and all 
men as true and pure. The mind, at that tender 
age, is susceptible of impressions, and the impres- 
sions then made are so vivid and lasting that they 
live often to bless old age, and throw a mellow light 
over the evening of life. For, when desire fails, 
and the windows are darkened, and the grasshop- 
per becomes a burden; when the men of this 
generation are looked upon as a new and strange 
race ; when the scenes of yesterday are forgotten, 
and the business of to-day has lost its {nterest, 
the aged man lives in the past—he thinks and 
talks about the scenes, adventures, and labors of 
early life; and when his mind has lost all power 
to retain new facts, or form new attachments, it 
holds with an iron grasp what it received in the 
day of its impressibility, and rehearses it as if by 
intuition. Who does not remember the hallowed 
scenes and associations of school-boy days ?—the 
old teacher, the boys and girls, the play-ground, 
the little disputes how soon forgotten, the friend- 
ships how warm, the salutations how hearty! 0, 
these, with facts and incidents almost innumer- 
able, are fresh in the memory of thousands in our 
happy country. Did you ever see an “old-time” 
school “master,” with his wool-hat, or long fur, 
bleached by the sun and rain into a half yellow; 
with his pigeon-tailed coat, and pants full large if 
they had been long enough, but stopped some- 
where between the knee and ankle, as if there 
had been a quarrel between the “breeches” and 
the shoes, which were made of cow leather, over 
a last, from the appearance of the shoe, very much 
in the shape of a “glut?” These dignitaries, it 
was claimed, must understand “reading, writing, 
and ciphering,” at least be able to teach arithmetic 
to the Single Rule of Three. Occasionally you 
would find one who could carry the pupils through 
to Vulgar Fractions, or the Cube Root. These men 
felt that they sustained an important relation to 
society, inasmuch as to them was committed the 
training of the young professionals ; that the speci- 
mens of their handiwork must adorn the halls 
of legislation; that they had much to do in mak- 
ing “’squires ” and judges, senators and presidents ; 
hence they felt a very great responsibility, and 
ruled as with a rod of tron. 





The houses in which these country schools were 
kept, were of a primitive character—cabins made 
of round logs, and covered with clapboards, with 
floors made of loose planks, or puncheons, The 
heating apparatus was simple, and yet pleasant; 
it consisted of an open fireplace, in a chimney of 
from four to six feet wide, and of sufficient depth 
to take in a “ back-log,” as they were called, of 
from one to two feet in diameter, and then admit 
a “ fore-stick ” of half the size, besides the filling in 
and piling up, which, when finished, was a log- 
heap in miniature. The benches, which were 
niade of slabs, each with four legs as nearly of a 
length as the case would admit of, were arranged 
on the sides and in front of this great fire. Here, 
in the morning you would see the boys and girls, 
with their red faces and bright eyes, coming in 
from every quarter, through the rain or snow, car- 
rying their dinner-baskets, slates, and spelling- 
books, clothed in their rustic habits—girls with 
their “ woolsey-linsey” frocks, and boys with their 
“roundabouts” of different forms and colors, to 
suit the fancy or convenience of the mothers—for 
mothers in those days worked—they colored, and 
carded, and spun, and wove, and cut, and made, 
and when this had to be done for half a dozen or 
more, ranging from two to eighteen years of age, 
it was no small business; and as to colors, it de- 
pended a good deal upon circumstances ; some- 
times they would stripe a little flannel to make 
“frocks” for Sarah and Jane, for extra occasions, 
or make a little “steel-mixed” for John and 
Henry. Occasionally you would see a boy with a 
pair of gloves on, but generally they wore “mit- 
tens.” The gloves had fingers as well as thumbs ; 
the “ mittens” were all in one department, except 
the thumbs. They were considered the warmest, 
but not quite so tasty. These scholars would be 
gathering, say from seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing till eight, or half-past eight. The teacher 
generally came early, to start the fire, and write 
copies, and, may be, procure a little more “ hick- 
ory-oil,”” as it was sometimes jocosely called. 
Some perhaps would “ beat” the teacher, and then 
they would have to shiver till a fire was made, 
and had generated a sufficient amount of heat to 
warm them. They thought it was a great feat to 
“beat” the “master,” as they called the teacher. 

These western colleges were well ventilated. 
The openings between the logs which formed the 
house, were partially closed with split timber, 
and then daubed with wet clay. When the mor- 
tar dried it generally withdrew its connection with 
the log, especially above, forming a nice opening 
for the air to pass. The windows were often 
minus a pane or two of glass. The door was 
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loosely hung on wooden hinges, and closed by a 
wooden latch, to which a string was attached on 
the outside, by the pull of which the latch was 
raised on the inside ; so that by the door and win- 
dows, the chinks in the daubing, besides the open- 
ings often between the chimney and house, and 
the large spaces between the planks or punckeons 
of the floor—which would frequently, by shrink- 
ing, leave an opening sufficiently large to admit 
the leg of a chair—ample ventilation was af- 
forded, and a bountiful supply of oxygen was 
kept on hand, despite the furnace-like fire, which 
would often roar and snap as if determined to 
devour every thing within its reach. 

The hour arrives. The boys and girls are 
scattered, some in the house, some in the yard. 
The “master” goes to the door, and cries with a 
stentorian voice three times, “Books, books, 
books.” Here they come, rushing in all to their 
seats, boys on the one side, and girls on the other. 
As they pant from exercise, and whisper to each 
other a word about their recent play, the teacher 
cries, “Order! I want order now; and before we 
go to our lessons, I wish to make some remarks.” 
He then proceeds something like this: “On yes- 
terday some of you boys misbehaved, and gals, 
too; I did hope I could git along at least a few 
days without a ‘hickory ;’ but I find I can’t; so 
I got me two good ones last night after school.” 
Then taking down one, he continues: “Here is 
one of them. I find there is no getting along 
with bad boys and gals, only by whipping them 
like dogs; and now, [as he waves his ‘switch,’] 
if any of you ‘cut up’ to-day as you did yester- 
day, you will catch it, mark that ;” then, as if the 
preliminaries were all settled, he says : “ Now go 
to your lessons, and we will hear the first class in 
the ‘English Reader.’ ” 

Things move on very pleasantly for awhile; 
then a little fellow comes up with tears in his 
eyes, holding his arm, and says, rather low, “ Mas- 
ter”—then a little louder—* master.” The teacher 
hears him, and turning his eye carefully away from 
the sum in “Long Division,” which he is now 
working for one of the advanced scholars, he 
says, “ What is the matter?’ The little fellow 
says, looking at the transgressor, “John Baker 
pinched me, so he did.” The teacher is at once 
excited; he mutters, as he lays down the slate 
and pencil, “ Whenever I have a hard sum to do 
I am always disturbed.” Then turning to the ac- 
cused, he says, in a judge-like tone of voice, 
“John, why did you pinch Bill Lesly?” “Why, 
he kicked, me on the shin,” says John. “Kicked 
you on the shin?’ “Yes, sir.” The teacher then 
turns to Bill, and says, “ You are a pretty fellow. 





Why did you kick John Baker on the shin ?” 
“Because he scratched me,” says Bill, at the same 
time showing the print of the finger-nail on the 
back of the hand, and shedding a tear or two. 
The teacher proceeds no further, but says, “I am 


| now satisfied you are both in the fault; you know 


what I told you this morning. John Baker is too 
big a boy to be pinching and scratching a little 
boy like Bill Lesly. I’ll give him pinching and 
scratching enough.” So he calls out John, and 
taking down the largest rod, commences admin- 
istering justice with a vengeance. As he lays on 
the licks, he says, “ Will you ever pinch another 
boy ? say, will you?” John cries, “No, master, 
no,” as he howls from the agony produced by the 
lashes. After a terrible trimming, the teacher says, 
“There, now, let me ever hear of your scratching 
or pinching another boy and I will take the very 
hide off you. Bill Lesly,” the teacher now says, 
“come here.” Bill trembles, and weeps, and says, 
“ Master, I won’t do so any more, so I won’t.” “Ill 
learn you to be kicking boys’ shins. Ifa boy touches 
you, you come and tell me, and I’ll tend to his 
case. I’m master; come here in a minute.” So 
he takes the smaller rod and gives Bill a few keen 
lashes, and closes by saying, “Now, take your 
seat, and get your lessons, or I will give you some 
more.” 

All is silence now; only a few sobs from the 
boys, which are gradually dying away, and the 
teacher takes up his slate and pencil, and goes to 
figuring. 

Time passes. The lessons are heard as they 
come in irregular order. Noon arrives, or as nearly 
as the teacher can judge from the position of the 
sun with the school-house, taking it for granted 
that the house ranges with the four quarters of 
the globe. 

But before dismissed for dinner and recreation 
the spelling-classes must be heard. In one of 
them all must take a part, if they can spell at all. 
The teacher calls up the first class, in which you 
will see little boys and girls, as well as young 
men and women, each to try his hand in getting 
head, or foot, or middle, as the case may be. If 
a word is missed it is given out again to the next 
below, and the next, till it passes once around or 
is spelled by some one. If any one succeeds in 
spelling it he goes above the one who first missed 
it. Now all is excitement. The master stands 
in a dignified position, with a spelling-book in one 
hand and whip in the other, till the requisite 
amount is disposed of, then he makes them take 
their numbers, so that they can remember their 
places, and orders them to take their seats till the 
second class is heard. The second class is now 
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called up. Each selects his place, just as a litter 
of pigs, when they were invited to partake of the 
nourishment provided by nature in such cases, 
would do, each claiming his place. The spelling 
exercises over, the teacher says, “You will now 
have an hour to eat dinner and play; you are 
dismissed.” Then the members of each family 
gather around the bucket or basket containing 
the substantials, while the oldest, if they are boys, 
or some female member, gives to each a portion, 
and they all partake, some pie, some bread and 
butter, some bread and meat. Dinner is soon over, 
and they away to their amusements. You will 
see some swinging, some sliding, some play- 
ing cat or town-ball, some with the girls playing 
“poor pussy wants a corner.” All is now merri- 
ment and life. The feeling of friendship, which 
often ripens into love, is cherished, and those 
young hearts palpitate big with hopes of the 
future. 

As yet they know not what broken friendships 
mean, or blighted hopes; the fruit which they 
see in the distance, and long to enjoy, looks as 
fair to them as the fabled apples of gold. 

The cup they are soon to drink, while its con- 
tents are so inviting, contains, to many, bitterness 
and death; but they know it not. 

They long for manhood, impatient to enter as 
contestants for the honors or pleasures of wealth 
in the ranks of business, of political strife, or war. 
Better for many of them that they had always been 
children and lived on hope, indulging the innocent 
illusion of youth, than to feel as, alas! too many 
do, that those were only pleasant dreams, which 
vanish “when one awaketh,” or, if reality, to be 
enjoyed, but not by them. 

Among many incidents that I remember dis- 
tinctly, was one which, though it may be amusing 
to you, proved to be rather a serious matter with 
me, as you will see in the sequel. Among other 
boyish exploits, we would sometimes try who 
could endure to have his hair pulled the hardest 
and longest without crying or hallooing. By my 
side, in school, sat a neighbor boy—poor fellow ! 
he is sleeping with the dead, or, I should say, 
resting with the blood-washed in heaven, for he 
died in full hope cof that blessed rest. He was 
older than I, but slender and small of his age. 
He offered me the privilege of trying my hand on 
his hair, assuring me that I could not pull it so as 
to make him halloo. I told him I could. So I 
made every nevessary preparation—both in the 
mean time watching the master and adjusting 
matters when his back was to us or eye on the 
book or slate. His hair had been shingled, but 
had grown considerably, till the lower parts— 





which, in those days of rustic shingling, was often 
left much longer than the hair above—were long 
enough to afford a firm grasp. Every thing being 
adjusted, I gently and slyly took hold of these 
hanging locks ; entwining and fastening my fingers 
in the hair and watching the teacher, I pulled in 
earnest, and to my utter astonishment and dis- 
comfiture he screamed out, “Ouch, master, S—— 
P—— is pulling my hair!” The teacher, who 
was a man perhaps sixty years of age, a little 
lame, one leg being shorter than the other, and 
rather heavy set, heard the cry, and without stop- 
ping to investigate the case, as I then thought he 
should, rushed upon me with open hands—not 
having time to gather up his old beech-rod—and 
fell to boxing me with his open hands, right and 
left, till my head rung again. The old “ Ameri- 
can Preceptor,” a book in which I used to read 
several lessons each day, was, in the awful “ trounc- 
ing” which I received, knocked sprawling on to the 
floor. After the old teacher had glutted his rage, 
by a process which was any thing else but pleas- 
ing to me, he limped away to his desk, puffing as 
he went as if he had just come out of a bear- 
fight, and took his seat, casting at me a significant 
look, as much as to say, “Now, you pull another 
boy’s hair if you dare.” That, to me, then, was 
a serious matter. O, I thought, if I was only a 
man I would never endure such “buffeting” as 
that. But the boy—I will not tell how I felt, or 
what I said; ’twas soon forgotten. Years passed 
away; manhood came, and often in the social cir- 
cle and the class-room have I mingled my conver- 
sation, my songs and prayers with that young 
man. The old school-house has gone to decay ; 
the boys and girls who were our schoolmates are 
scattered—some dead, and some living—and now 
in riper manhood I cherish the memory of those 
days; the petty differences of boyhood are for- 
gotten, and memory hails the living with delight, 
and sheds a tear of tribute over the graves of 
those who have passed away. 


“When shall we meet again—meet ne'er to sever? 
When shall peace wreathe her chain round us forever ?” 


— -e @e ——- — 


GOD’S GREAT ANTHEM. 


EvENTs are not moving to our mind, if they do 
not march to that short jingle which we call har- 
mony. Let us remember that in God’s great an- 
them there are breaks and pauses, notes high and 
low, and passages very mournful, as well as others 
full of a merry noise, and others still of a celestial 
majesty.—-Hacelsior. 
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SOME WORDS OF SOME AUTHORS AND 
CRITICS. 


BY O. J. VICTOR. 


ARLYLE declares the man to be lost who 

) takes to poetry. This does not leave us to 
infer that his definition of poetry, therefore, is 
madness ; for, applying the argumentum ad hom- 
inem, the great “thunderer” himself were written 
“mad!” since he is not without a poet’s ambi- 
tion, and, indeed, is not without a poet’s powers. 
Many of his pages of burning invectives—many 
of his blunt periods and subtile reasonings, are 
highly touched with the fire of the poet’s charm. 

Is there philosophy in his exclamation against 
the sanity of the rhymster? Though humor- 
ously penned, there doubtless is a substance, as 
well as a shadow, in its truth, at least as applied 
to the majority of the worshipers of the “tuneful 
Nine.” Let us reason together through a short 
chapter; and it may be that a few hints and 
helps will be offered which will place the reader 
in possession of the “key” to much modern 
“ poetry.” 

Poe, in one of his characteristic papers on litera- 
ture and composition, betrays to us the process by 
which he “built up” his now celebrated poem, 
“The Raven,” and takes occasion to remark upon 
the “principle of unexpectedness” which he con- 
siders as the secret of the effect of a true poetic con- 
ception. This law—if such it may be called—has 
been adopted by many of the would-be successors 
of that great analyst’s position in our poetic litera- 
ture; and, if that literature must be characterized 
by its quality, we should unhesitatingly name it 
“the unexpected ”"—“the startling ”—“ the highly 
original.” Looking over the sea for a cue—as we 
are, most unfortunately, very likely to do—we 
have a “ band of brothers” in the persons of Philip 
James Baily, Alexander Smith, Sidney Dobell, 
Gerald Massey, Coventry Patmore, and Owen Mer- 
idith, whose works, of late, have absorbed all at- 
tention. Even the Laureate sings to small audi- 
ences compared with these ; while the Brownings, 
and Mrs. Norton, and the Howitts attract but the 
old stereotyped remark of “good” when they 
venture into print with some new and studied ef- 
fort— the more sounding adjectives of “fine,” 
“ noble,” “ magnificent,” “ wonderful,” are reserved 
for the star-struck brood above named. 

Baily came first in order, we believe, with his 
“Festus.” This work at once attracted attention 
from its daring conception, its almost blasphemous 
irreverence, yet splendid poetic power. The 
critics were at loss in regard to it—some praised 
and some blamed; yet all conceded to it many 





qualities of high genius. This success, like 
Byron’s, won in a night, dazzled the rising poet- 
race; and what has succeeded from the young 
author’s name is, almost without exception, of the 
same ambitious, magniloquent character, though 
more subdued in arrogance of conception. 

We have neither patience nor paper for a sepa- 
rate notice of each of these “rising greatnesses ” of 
this generation, though such a particular reference 
would not be without profit, as demonstrating the 
imputation we make; namely, that license and 
assumption are the leading characteristics of Eng- 
land’s new-found poets. Alexander Smith writes, 


“O fame! fame! fame! next grandest word to God!” 


and therein most truly betrays the secret spring 
of action which moves the race to write and pub- 
lish. Not the grand humility of Milton, whose 
blindness, and retirement, and political persecu- 
tions were soothed by the hours whiled away 
upon “ Paradise Lost”—not the intuitions of the 
spirit-seeing Coleridge—not the deep worship of 
nature which pervaded the heart of Words- 
worth—not the calm introspection of Tennyson’s 
exquisite culture—are theirs; far from it! They 
scorn the paths their fathers trod, and sweep 
heavens and earth in pursuit of unheard-of re- 
gions, where they may let loose their steed, not 
unlike “Death on the pale horse,” as West has 
embodied the vision. “The Mysticy’ “ Balder,” 
“Life Drama,” “ Clytemnestra,” “War Sonnets,” 
and “Poems” ad libitum, follow one another in 
quick succession, placing the critics at defiance, 
and the public in pillory, for their trumpet blast 
must be blown, and “fame! fame! fame !” plucked 
down in a hurry. 

Now, much of this may be imputed to the 
heavy stratum of vanity that overlies the heart 
beneath—much may be imputed to the arrogance 
a consciousness of power is too apt to engender in 
youth—much to the unsettled taste of the day, 
which is clamorous for something new; but the 
chief fault, it seems to us, lies in the false ideas 
of the office of the poem, which have gained cur- 
rency during these latter days. It is no longer 
utterance for the heart’s sake, but for fame’s sake ; 
and the means chosen are not of the ideal, but of 
the mechanical kind, as Poe prescribed in his per- 
formance referred to. Soul has little to do in 
giving birth to the poem—it is all art, art, art; 
and the best mechanician at verse, he who can 
torture the stars into harness, and the sea into 
dock, and the human heart into any thing but 
human emotion, is the “poet of his generation.” 
Alas! better the fiery passion of Byron than this 
exaggeration and license. 
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The English public, we are glad to know, is be- 
coming surfeited with this pabulum, fit neither 
for gods nor men; and a healthier tone prevails 
in much of what has lately appeared. Coven- 
try’s “ Espousals,” and the “ Betrothal,” are evi- 
dence of this change; for they go to the very 
verge of simplicity and prosiness in many pas- 
sages, yet are regarded with much favor. Ma- 
thew Arnold, too, in his book, rejects the melo- 
drama and affectation of the day, and makes a 
clear, bold plea for a return to the classical mod- 
els which Milton was proud to study for their ele- 
gance of diction and purity of imagination. The 
appearance of Mrs. Browning’s “Aurora Leigh” 
has done much toward the reform—for such we 
regard any movement which repudiates the false— 
and we think we may safely promise that the 
“spasmodic era” is about past. When the Eng- 
lish critics and readers grow enthusiastic over an 
American production of anonymous authorship, as 
they have in the case of “The Arctic Queen,” it 
is pretty evident they are again eager for what is 
truthful in passion and pure in expression. 

Carlyle was not “all in fun,” surely, when he 
said that he who takes to writing latter-day poetry 
must surely be lost. 

On this side of the water we have been af- 
flicted with the spasms, in some instances; but 
Yankee Doodle is too shrewd to be a mere re- 
echo of the Englishman, as he has sought to be- 
come startling in another way; namely, by writ- 
ing what was unexpected; as instance the follow- 
ing, much bepraised by down-east critics, and, 
therefore, to be taken as their standard of poetic 
excellence : 


“The sky is a drinking-cup 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours in the eyes of men 
Its wine of airy gold! 
We drink that wine all day, 
Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed 
By the jewels in the cup.” 


This certainly is simple enough, and yet is 
highly “startling.” But scan it closely, and see 
of what stuff our poetry would be composed did 
certain critics succeed in their efforts to direct 
the taste of the reading public. The sky is a cup, 
a drinking cup, overturned of old, pouring into the 
eyes (!) of men its wine of gold, airy aotp! This is 
“ startling,” with a vengeance ; for there must have 
been gods “of old,” huge enough to drink from that 
“cup,” and to capsize it; but, how we are startled 
to find that, though it was “overturned of old,” it 
is still pouring down its singularly compounded 
wine of air and gold! Yet, the wonder does not 


Rraniinsiies 


cease—it. pours the “airy gold” into the eyes of 
men, instead of down their throats. Most won- 
derful and “unexpected” miracle! What huge 
eyes some men must have! But, “we privk that 
wine all day, till the dast drop is drained vp,” 
thus giving us to infer that the last drop is at 
length reached—“ drained up,” not down—and 
“we are lighted off to bed by the jewels in the 
cup,” which, provokingly enough, do not, like the 
“wine,” tumble down into the eyes of men, that, 
like Cleopatra, we might feast upon pearis. 

We were taught, by the masters who ruled over 
us kindly at “the seminary,” that the first constit- 
uent of poetry and prose was sense; the second, 
sense; the third, sense; and, having that standard 
before us, we are forced to pronounce such rhyme 
and rhythm as the above superlative nonsense, 
notwithstanding a modern critic says “it would 
sparkle as a gem in the old dramas.” It is use- 
less to say the poem has a double meaning; we 
ask, what is it? Where is found, among the 
great masters of the Muse, a precedent for such 
imagery to illustrate what Shakspeare, or Shelly, 
or Coleridge, would have called “An April 
Shower ?” 

Let us quote again, for by such illustration the 
reader will be all the better advised of the kind of 
“poetry” which a certain clique of young writers 
would foist upon us, in place of the truly noble and 
inspiring strains the generation passing away were 
accustomed to dwell upon, We are told by “the 
organ of the best American mind,” that the author 
of the following “has a truer poetic s’ ~e, a finer 
poetic feeling, than Hoffman, Pinckney, and Mor- 
ris, all put together :” 


“ Adown the haunted copse I went, 
Wrapt in the glooms of discontent; 
The weeds were thick, the grass was sear, 
Because the Gipsy’s toad was near! 


It cowered beside the marshy road, 
Its eye with devilish cunning glowed, 
I stamped, and stamped it in the mud 
Till my feet were red with blood ! 


Then on I went with hurried tramp, 
Until I reached the Gipsy’s camp ; 

Great was the stir and bustle there, 
And the old queen tore her ragged hair! 


‘What is the matter, old mother Crawl? 
She answered not, but raised her shawl : 
Jesu! the Gipsy’s child was dead, 

And its elfish blood was on my head i” 


We ask, in all humility, what single attribute 
of a fine poem this possesses? We fail to de- 
tect in it any thing that should entitle its author 
to such lavish encomium as he receives, and must 
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look behind the praise to its motive, when, we 
think, the truth is apparent; namely, that there 
is a desire to deprecate the old-fashioned talent 
which united itself in hearty, honest expression, 
and in its stead to instate the poetry of art, where 
thought and passion are made entirely secondary 
and subservient to expression and artificiality. 

The effort to foist this dilettanti literature upon 
the public, of course will fail; and there will be 
a restoration of the truer standards which Bry- 
ant, and John Neal, and Longfellow, and Gal- 
lagher, and Baker have already erected for our 
guidance. 

When our young writers cease to lay all 
strength upon the aré of a work, and speak out 
in earnest, noble strains, for the true, the pure, and 
the good, then shall “American literature” find 
that favor in the eyes of the world which it now 
forfeits, by a willful prostitution of its conceded 
powers, to fashion and foreign taste. 


——~.ge——————— 


THE ROSE—A PARABLE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


“ 4 LL flowers that I see around me fade and 

die; and yet I alone am called the fragile, 
the fast-fading rose. Ungrateful man, does not 
my life, short though it is, minister to your pleas- 
ure? Yea, even after my death will I not leave 
with you sweet odors, medicaments, and salves, 
full of refreshing and strengthening efficacy? 
And yet I am forever hearing you say and sing, 
‘Ah! the fragile, the fading rose? ” 

Thus plained the Queen of Flowers—perhaps 
in the first moment of perception of fading beauty. 
The maidens who stood beside her heard her, 
and thus spoke : 

“Be not angry with us, sweet little one; nor 
call that ingratitude which is but deeper love, the 
expression of a tender preference. We behold all 
the flowers around us fade, and we say, ‘flowers 
are made to fade;’ but for thee, their Queen, we 
desire the immortality of which thou art worthy ; 
we breathe the wish that a life such as thine 
might be forever. And since disappointment of 
this desire must await us, wilt thou not permit to 
us the complaint with which we mourn for our- 
selves in thee? All the youth, the beauty, and 
the joy of our lives, fade as thou dost; and there- 
fore it is that even when blooming like thee, we 
say, ‘Alas! the fragile, the fading rose!’ Would 
that like thee, too, sweet odors and precious balms 
might tell that our life, though short on the earth, 
has yet not been in vain !” 





JUNE. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 
June is with us! fair young princess, proud, triumphant, 


calm, 
Ushering all the rare resplendence of her reign of balm ; 
Realms of roses, seas of sunshine, green in endless treas- 
ure, 
Banks of violets, wealth of waters, music without measure. 


Standing in her stately palace, roofed with regal sky, 

I behold the panorama of the morn move by; 

Listen to the bursts of bird-song through the curtains 
green, 

And the soft, harmonious humming of the bees between; 


Drink the blessing of the breezes, pausing as they pass, 
Rousing up the restful billows of the seas of grass, 

And with low, melodious murmur, wandering lightly over, 
Wooing gayly countless kisses from the red-lipped clover. 


And I look, and, watching, wonder how the sunshine 
weaves 

Such a web of wondrous luster with the lambent leaves ; 

Robing thus in garment royal all the forest old, 

Dropping round her, like a mantle, breadths of gleaming 
gold. 

And I stagger to remember, how from chill and dearth 

Sprung these countless forms of beauty that adorn the 
earth ; 

How from stores of tarnished treasure, long in dust con- 
cealed, 

Hath this garniture of glory been at length revealed. 


Through the storms and winds of winter, garnered by the 
frost, 

Of this gorgeous growth of greenness not a germ was lost ; 

But each buried blade, emerging from its ice-bound tomb, 

Reached, at last, the full perfection of its life and bloom. 


Learn, O fainting soul, a lesson! Is the winter long? 

Hast thou labored, prayed, and waited for the time of 
song ; 

Hath thy too impatient vision, through the sullen rime, 

Caught no kindly premonition of the summer-time ? 


Weary of thy ceaseless toiling, heart, and hand, and brain, 

Waiting for the hour of triumph, waiting yet in vain! 

Lies life’s blessed seed of promise ‘neath the drifts of 
snow ? 

Seems the stormy season endless till it bud and grow? 


Though above thy hopes so precious sleeps the mold un- 
broken, 

Of their hidden life of greenness giving still no token; 

Yet in due time, struggling upward through the damp 
and cold, 

To a form of joy and beauty will each germ unfold. 


Labor on, nor pause to pender, “ What shall all avail ?” 
Wait with patience, and the harvest surely shall not fail ; 
But the sheaves of that thou sowest in the time of tears, 
Thou shalt gather with rejoicing in the coming years. 


—__——_@e—_—_—_ 


PASSIONS. 
WE oft by lightning read in darkest nights ; 
And by your passions I read all your natures ; 
Though you at other times can keep them dark. 
Crowne. 
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AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY 


BY WM. T. COGGESHALL. 


NCIENT history is occupied with the valiant 

| or wicked deeds of nations for the glory of 
thrones. Modern history should be required to 
preserve record of moral courage, of brave in- 
dustry, and benevolent ingenuity for the mental 
illumination, material prosperity, and social hap- 
piness of the people. 

Inquiry for the elements which work together 
in our country, for or against so noble a consum- 
mation, may be as needful, if not as exciting, as 
the study of the events which led to ancient con- 
quests or defeats, or which, keeping the allied 
armies of England, France, and Turkey before 
Sevastopol, disturbed the political relations of 
Europe, and threatened to whelm all the nations 
in wars, confusions, distresses, and uncertainties. 
The want of “ the right man in the right place ” has 
been pronounced, by the leading organs of opin- 
ion in England, to have been the chief cause of the 
long siege in the Crimea, with the woeful waste 
of life and treasure which the history of its camps 
and trenches—its stratagems, and marches, and 
fights exposes. 

The rule of aristocracy in the English army is 
as inflexible as the rule of gravitation in the mate- 
rial world. Worth has no charm unless noble 
blood and hereditary wealth impel it; conse- 
quently, for “the right man in the right place” 
war’s triumphs must wait, it may be at perilous 
sacrifice. : 

America’s successes in warlike self-defense—in 
the repulsion of invaders—in peaceful commerce— 
in productive labor—in wise diplomacy, alike re- 
pose in the just policy which offers the “right 
place” perpetually as a premium to the “right 
man ;” and that policy is opposed in the intensest 
degree to whatever partakes of the aristocracy of 
birth, or the aristocracy of wealth. 

The unthinking, or carelessly observing may 
deem me presumptuous in undertaking to charac- 
terize an American aristocracy, but I confidently 
claim that in our society we have at least two orders 





of aristocracy—the aristocracy of wealth, and the | 
aristocracy of display. The latter is secondary, | 
but is distinct enough to be classified. I might | 
mention a third order—the aristocracy of hum- | 
bug; but that is so closely allied to display that | 
tne one phrase will answer for both. 

Aristocracy is a phrase derived from two Greek | 
words, implying “best,” and “to hold or govern.” | 
An aristocratic form of government or society, | 
therefore, is one in which the supreme power is 
vested in a privileged order. 


| Vou. XVII.—22 


Our republic can not be controlled by preten- 
tious gentry, who demand place and power be- 
cause their ancestors, immediate or remote, were 
allied to men of eminent influence. Such an 
alliance, wherever known, makes claim for serv- 
ices becoming the prestige of previous useful- 
ness. The shadow of a great name may even 
prevent a young man from gaining a fair recogni- 
tion of his inherent worth. He must reach an 
extra standard or he suffers in public estimation. 
If he is not even ready to answer a ringing cry of 
excelsior, he becomes the victim of bitterest sneers. 
But that, even in the humblest of our social cir- 
cles, the workings of a “ privileged order” may be 
detected, no thoughtful man or woman will 
deny. It has a marketable value. It is worth 
just its weight in gold. 

The aristocracy of wealth, if not as lasting or 
influential, is more contemptible than an aristoc- 
racy of birth, and while it endures is quite as per- 
nicious. Commonly it prevails only for promo- 
tion through a portion of the lifetime of an in- 
dividual ; but it exerts its influence for supercilious 
arrogance, or moral degradation through a genera- 
tion. 

In the pride of birth—the aristocracy of blood— 
there is some show of effort to preserve personal 
superiority, based on good appearance, refined man 
ners, or mental force. The aristocracy of wealth 
is brazen-faced—depending on external decora- 
tion—demanding deference to the extraneous and 
perishing—to the accidents of an individual or a 
family. 

Poverty is notacrime. “ Poor but respectable” 
is a popular phrase. The old adage says, “It is 
no disgrace, but very inconvenient to be poor.” 
Its inconvenience I understand very well from ex- 
perience. I am not deaf to the claims of the 
“almighty dollar.” In the burden of cares which 
a large fortune imposes, I would very much like 
to have experience, but that does not prevent me 
from entertaining inexpressible contempt for that 
man who considers his neighbor unworthy of cor- 
diality, till, hy hocus-pocus in the pork trade, or 
legerdemain in the whisky business, he can afford 
to have a carriage, and take a forward pew ina 
fashionable church. 

Wealth may be a blessing, but it is not a virtue. 
Whenever society, in a greater or less degree, so 
regards it, morals are damaged and intellect is de- 
based. Wealth embraces virtue only in its wise 
and beneficent use, never in its possession, nor in 
its acquisition. ' 

I mean by that there is no moral excellence in 
getting or holding money. 

Forms of society which promote virtue work 
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from within outward. Their laws rest on individ- 
ual justice, and their indulgence is according to in- 
dividual justice, controlled by dignity and propriety. 
Whenever these essential qualities are disregarded, 
individuals whose early lives were imbittered by 





deprivation run rapidly into wild extravagance, 
if fortune happens to favor them. What is true 
in this respect of individuals, is true of circles of 
society; and therefore is it the fact, that, in our | 
western cities, which, within the memory of mid- 
dle-aged men and women, were rough forest 
towns, the satirist can make the most comical 
hits. Every sensible man knows there is good 
reason for European satire on American “airs” 
abroad ; and even the most casual observer can not 
fail to perceive fitness in the common caricatures 
which burlesque snobs who travel to “foreign 
parts,” because the contempt they win at home 
is a sharp rebuke to their presuming vanity. 

None other than a western man could ever 
have so far presumed upon French respect for 
military distinction, as to have introduced him- 
self, in a showy uniform, among the marshals of 
Napoleon’s empire, because he had once held a 
commission from our General Government as a 
census marshal in Kentucky. 

Because opportunity for rapid accumulation of 
wealth facilitates the natural tendency of the 
thoughtless to depart from the law of sure suc- 
cess, there is marked significance in the lessons 
that lie in the histories of those families, which, 
inheriting wealth and position, contented to occupy 
themselves with display, are gradually crowded 
out of fortune and out of place by vigorous youth, 
which has castles to build and active ambitions 
to satisfy. If we consider how few of the sons 
of the wealthy, or the prominent men of our na- 
tion become distinguished for enterprise or intel- 
lectual power, we shall deem it important to ana- 
lyze the influence of American aristocracy upon 
the forming mind of the circles with which we 
are familiar. 

It is a significant fact, worthy of deliberate con- 
sideration, that the influences which lead the won- 
derful progress of our most rapidly developing 
states spring from young men. Young America— 
describing a capable, intelligent, enterprising, sober 
society of men, between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-five—finds fit opportunity to exer- 
cise itself. Visit our leading stores, and shops, 
and printing-offices. The men who control and 
direct them are chiefly young men. Listen to 
the preacher whose influence is most pervading. 
There may be gray hairs across his brow, but they 
come from excess of thought, not from Time’s mel- 





lowing hand. Go into our court-houses. The 


frosts of age are not thick around their bars. 
Survey our halls of legislation. A scene of grave 
decorum may be presented to you, but it originates 
in an intelligent sentiment of responsibility, not 
in the sedate bearing which the burden of years 
impeses. Analyze the springs of action which 
secured the fulfillment of the wise enterprises 
which develop the internal resources of our hills 
and our valleys, and bring to our door-steps the 
markets of the seaboard. You will find that the 
heaviest capital came from venerable pockets ; but 
you will discover that the hopeful energy of 
young minds convinced capitalists that the invest- 
ment would be profitable. 

In the reflection that the ripening manhood of 
America combines the intelligence, energy, and 
discretion required to take wise advantage of the 
opportunities which invite moral progress and 
material deve'opment, there is cause for exceeding 
great joy; but the observation which affords this 
reflection teaches us that we may not put abiding 
trust for the future in “ Young America.” 

There is a shady side to its present influence, 
Young America has too many representatives in 
bar-rooms, in houses of refuge, in city prisons, in 
jails and penitentaries. Our prison histories show 
that young men are “smart” in crime as well as 
in useful enterprise. It is lamentably true, that 
those who are hereafter to have the first opfor- 
tunity for prominence in our business and political 
circles, are not being fitted as were those who 
now project business and form opinion. The en- 
ergy which gave precocious prominence to young 
men, encouraged to an extreme, threatens society 
with a generation of snobs—young “bloods,” or 
“blades,” who have ambition without judgment, 
and extravagance without morals. Whoever has 
an eye for character can every-where point out 
counterparts of the “fast” young man, who, hav- 
ing heard much about Niagara, determined to 
visit the Falls. His intended trip was announced 
to all his friends, and they anticipated his com- 
ments with marked interest. He had been ab- 
sent from his accustomed haunts scarcely long 
enough to have journeyed to Niagara and back 
again by express trains, when his compauions had 
occasion to congratulate him on his safe return. 

“Did you go through ?” said one. 

“Of course I did,” was the resporse. “I ar- 
rived there at midnight, took a lantern, and ‘did’ 
the whole concern in half an hour.” 


“A thing for laughter, sneers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy.” 


But it has solemn as well as satirical phases. 
During one week in the year 1855, two thousand, 
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five hundred advertisements for employment were 
published in the daily papers of New York city. 


| 


and the largest hoops prevail. There is active 
cause for apprehension that more of that pretend- 


Of these not fifty specified any productive labor | ing class, fashionable fops and flunkies, are going 
for which the advertiser was competent. Little | from the splendid parlor to the grogshop—from 


peddlers, errand-boys, servants, porters, and clerks 
throng the market, and sustain intelligence offices, 





| 


the grogshop to the state workshop. Perchance 
they may learn there what they now affect to 


and put money into the printer’s pocket ; but good | despise—some “plebeian occupation.” 


mechanics have no such “ wants.” Why? First, 
because there is an increasing demand for produc- 
tive labor; and, second, because respectable so- 
ciety discourages thorough apprenticeship at com- 
mon trades. Boys must “do” their trades as the 
fast young man “did” Niagara. 

Thorough workmen do not increase with our 
population, except in the “ genteel” employments, 
because American aristocracy ignores whatever 
smells of the shop. Children of fortunate fathers 
do not learn the trades which their parents prac- 
tice, because in the parties they attend mechanics 
are sneered at. Silly mothers and foolish fathers 
lose caste with their own children by encouraging 
such sneers. In the aristocracy of birth there is 
respect for the past—active pride in the memory of 
grandfather and grandmother. To each other 
American aristocrats can only gingle their purses. 


“The family thread they can’t ascend, 
Without good reason to apprehend 
They may find it waxed at the further end.” 


It is the crowning virtue of American democracy 
that it incites the humblest citizen to aspire to the 
highest distinction. It is the bitterest reproach of 
American society that it offers a high premium to 
successful speculation; that, at whatever risk of 
morals, or sacrifice of industry, its highest rate 
per cent. is bestowed upon humbug. Our political 
system is so decidedly opposed to an accumula- 
tive principle of monopoly, which concentrates 
wealth, and learning, and power in the few, that 
the poor and the rich, the obscure and the prom- 
inent, are continually changing places. There is 
incentive to haste for distinction, to speculation in 
commerce, to risk in trade, in the advantages which 
open competition offers; and wonderful successes 
and melancholy failures are to be expected ; but 
they furnish no good reason why the enjoyment 
of the “ best society” should depend on furniture 
and silks—on jewelry and champaigne. 

Under the code of honor which the aristocracy 


of display requires, social distinction, ay, social re- | 


spect, is won or lost fora young man by his accidents. 
The young men I described, as leaders in the busi- 


ness world, are not the leaders of social circles, but | 


many of those of whom I spoke, as representing 
“Young America” in prison-houses, have been 
“killing creatures,” where the smallest bonnets 








| 





Those who make exemption from work a nec- 
essary qualification for social preferment, need to 
be reminded that idleness is the parent of vice. 

An ancient writer produced a satirical poem in 
which he represented Satan fishing for men. Of 
course the wily angler adapted his baits to the 
tastes and temperaments of his prey; but being 
an economical chap, Old Nick said the idler 
pleased him most, because he was fool enough to 
bite at the naked hook. 

In the thronged circles of European society, 
where despotic government encourages and de- 
fends the usurpations of hereditary nobility, there 
is reason for controlling fear of matrimony with- 
out money; but, in America, where there is work 
for all, and good pay for the industrious and 
ingenious, at least while “Uncle Sam is rich 
enough to give us all a farm,” every young man 
might have a home, with a sensible wife to bless 
him, and children to gladden his heart with pleas- 
ant prattle. But how many of the young men 
whose intelligence fits them to shine in social cir- 
cles have such homes ? 

He of moderate fortune, who, loving “culti- 
vated” society, cherishes an ambition to do the 
state some service by paying taxes on a home- 
stead, is prevented from executing his patriotic 
purpose by bills for silks, satins, furs, furbelows, or 
furniture. He must marry money—make money 
in speculation, be deprived of a home, or court 
“love in a hut with water and a crust,” provided 
he has not courage enough to involve himself in 
debt, and, for the sake of show, fail twice a 
year. 

American aristocracy jn this aspect is responsi- 
ble for dissipation and crime, for “free love” and 
free hate. It appears now not only contemptible 
but wicked. The safeguards of public morals 
repose in homes. In so far as hollow pretension, 
humbug, and display impede their multiplication, 
or obstruct their healthful development, just in so 
far is American aristocracy the foe of morals, and 
the enemy of general prosperity. 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 


-- -—e@e ———- 


I nave read of many wicked Popes, but the 
worst Pope I ever met with is Pope Self.— Newton. 
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“JAMIE.” 

BY LUELLA CLARK. 

Wuen the days lean’d downward early to the shadows 
long ; 

When the misty air grew mournful with its lack of 
SOng ; 

When had ceased the harvest echoes from the homely 
eaves, 

And the rude breeze rocked the billows of the crimson 
leaves ; 


Down the starry stairway, leading to the golden door 
Of God’s palace, standing stately on the eternal shore, 
Shining angels, full of pity, from the halls of day, 
Brought tbe soul of little Jamie to its tent of clay. 


Now and then, Heaven sends a treasure, whose surpass- | 


ing gleam 
Seemeth to our vision brighter than the brightest dream ; 
So, of all our lives so peaceful, each most cherished joy 
Seemed a bubble to the blessing of our angel boy. 


For the days grew long with beauty, and o’er all the 
night 

Flowed the unremitting radiance of our calm delight ; 

Till the waking Spring, triumphant o’er pale Winter’s 
powers, 

From her tomb of drifts ascended toa throne of flowers ; 


Till the peerless princess, Summer, from her forehead 
fair, 

Putting back the wanton tresses of her shining hair, 

Laid aside her royal scepter, reaching smiling down, 

Twined the garland of her graces into Autumn’s crown ; 


When, one night, the angels seeing all his winning grace, | 


All the wealth of wondrous beauty in his cherub face, 

Grudging such a precious treasure to our jealous keep- 
ing, 

Stole the soul of little Jamie, while we all were sleeping. 


Vain, next morn, was all our sorrow—all our tears were 
vain— 
Never failed, that day, the falling of the dreary rain; 


Never ceased the doves’ complaining ’neath the weeping | 


eaves, 
Or the luckless dropping, dropping of decaying leaves. 


Quickly perished all life’s pleasure, with our blessed boy, 
Faded all the lustrous beauty of our crown of joy; 

So we sit in shadowed places, pondering on our pain, 
Hearing in our hearts the dropping of continual rain. 


In our depth of desolation, seeking for relief, 


Think we how, of old, Christ triumphed o’er a boundless 


grief ; 


Bruised for us, with calm endurance, passing ‘neath the 


rod. 
To the manus of the mountain of the realm of God. 


And e’er since, 0 wondrous patience! knowing well our 
frame, 

Never fails the faintest whisper of his charmed name ; 

And we think how once we knew him, walking by his 
side, 

With God’s fairest gift forgetting Giver, Guard, and 
Guide. 

Now, repentant, we remember, sinking in despair, 

All his tender loving-kindness, his unceasing care ; 


So, if now he will but hear us, all his gracious gifts 
Nevermore shall lead us, wandering, ’mid these desert 
drifts. 


Reaching out we find him near us, nearer than before, 

Unreproachful to receive us to himself once more ; 

And, with grateful eyes beholding all his matchless 
charms, 

We, at last, sink unresisting in his saving arms. 

When, behold! the sullen shadows fleeing from our sight, 

Show the far sky all irradiant with the kindling light ; 

And the heavens that long were silent, rainy, rayless, 


long 
Drop in silvery benedictions of consoling song. 





| And, O! never half so sweetly voice of singing birds 

| On the bier of vanquished winter fell, as fall the words, 

Murmuring yet the marvelous music of old harp-strings 
born, 

“Weeping for a night endureth, joy comes with the 
morn.” 

So, subdued, we quell each rising of unthoughtful strife, 

Near and nearer still approaching unto Christ, our life ; 

Passing thus, with steady footsteps, leaning on his hand, 

Through the Jordan of our sorrow to a peaceful Jand. 


——_—egeo—_—__ 


TRIAL AND DELIVERY—THE MESSENGER 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


A sorrow stole o’er me, 
All swiftly it stole, 
And darkly it shadowed 

My brow and my soul, 


Hope fled in the darkness, 
Joy sank in the gloom ; 
My desolate spirit 
Grew cold as the tomb. 


My heart’s happy summer 
Had gone with its mirth ; 

Its rose-blooms of pleasure 
Were crushed to the earth. 


Alone—in the winter, 
Dismayed and forlorn, 

I looked for no sunlight, 
I hoped for no morn. 


When, lo! through the darkness 
Stole glimpses of day ; 

And the wing of an angel 
Flashed over my way. 


O, never heard mortal 
Such music before ! 

«“ The Father hath sent me— 
Thy trial is o’er.” 

How passed the lone winter, 
So darksome and wild— 

The beautiful summer, 
How sweetly it smiled! 


Like a terrible vision 
The shadow went by, 

*Neath the smile of “the Father 
“ Our Father” on high. 
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THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


E came into the store slow and timidly, and 

looked all about him, with an eager, wistful 

expression, that would have gone straight to your 
heart. 

He was a little boy, not more than twelve 
years old, and there was a combined history of 
poverty and suffering within, in his hollow, wasted 
cheeks—in his large, mournful gray eyes, and in 
his threadbare garments. 

The store was a large and plethoric one, con- 
taining that miscellaneous quantity of merchan- 
dise which is usually brought into rather ludicrous 
contiguity in New England village stores. The 
shelves on one side were stowed with dry goods, 
und crockery on the other, with groceries, tin-ware, 
and shoes; while one side of either counter was 
flanked with barrels of flour, sugar, and dried 
frnits ; then hams in yellow cases, and dark blue 
tin buckets, were suspended on a variety of lines 
and hooks overhead; and the windows were oc- 
cupied promiscuously by boxes of candles and 
jars of confectionery. The proprietor and his 
two clerks happened to be out at this moment; the 
latter were delivering goods to the customers, and 
the former was up stairs opening some boxes of 
goods which had just been received from New 
York ; for Deacon Allis was a thorough type of a 
Yankee—shrewd, active, energetic, and with all 
that business tact and foresight which always dis- 
tinguish New Englanders. He was a rich man, 
and a prominent one in the community, always 
regular in his attendance at Church, and conspic- 
uous in the prayer meeting, while he assisted 
largely in the support of the minister, and was 
very benevolent toward missionary enterprises ; in 
short, he fulfilled all the outward duties and 
requisitions of his religious profession, and his 
position was an exceedingly respectable one. 

It is true, it was sometimes faintly whispered 
that Deacon Allis was “over sharp” at a bargain, 
and that he never showed any favor to a poor 
debtor; but would have his dues to the last far- 
thing, no matter if the man were sick, or his fam- 
ily starving. 

But somehow these sayings, if they were true, 
did in no wise affect Deacon Allis’s position ; for, 
if any body had the will, they had not the cour- 
age to challenge it. And perhaps those who cir- 
culated these remarks, sought an excuse for their 
own wrong doings—as people are apt to—in the 
Deacon’s example. As if, till the world is essen- 
tially changed, there will not be bad ministers and 
Deacons, and as if these could disprove the truth 


| or the glory and beauty of religion. There is no 
garden on earth so fair that the weeds have not 
taken root within it, and there is nothing named 
of men so pure, and good, and lovely, that the 
evil hath not counterfeited it. 

Seek to know the right and then to do it; sat- 
isfied with itself, not making the petty excuse so 
many men do, that Christians are often hypocrites. 
“To our Master we shall all stand or fall.” =, 

But the little boy who had entered the store in 
such a timid, reluctant manner, as though he ex- 
pected a harsh rebuff, looked vainly all about him 
to find any one that morning; then his eyes fell 
longingly upon a box of raisins on one of the 
shelves. 

“T don’t care for them myself,’ he murmured, 
“for I'd rather die than steal, or beg; but there’s 
poor Irandena, how she moaned and groaned in 
her sleep last night for something to eat! She’ll 
die, too, I know she will, if I can’t get it for her,” 
drawing nearer and nearer to the raisins. “It 
won’t be wicked, I guess, to take her just one of 
the bunches, now the man’s gone, for I did n’t 
come in here to steal, but to beg.” 

He whispered this last word in a lower tone, and 
a faint hue of shame stole into his hollow cheek. 
Suddenly his eyes fell upon the drawer where the 
merchant usually deposited his small bank notes 
and loose change. This had been inadvertently 
left open, and a heap of shining silver lay before 
the eyes of the child, a single piece of which 
would have been food, happiness, almost life to 
him. 

“If I only had that quarter of a dollar that lies 
in the corner,” sighed the sorely-tempted child, 
“I'd go right round here to the corner and buy 
a large loaf of bread, and some cakes, and then 
grandma, poor grandma !”—here the little fellow’s 
pale lip quivered, and the tears sobbed into his 
eyes—“ would n’t starve. I don’t believe it would 
be wicked ; I hope God ’ll forgive me, if he sees 
me this minute !” 

He reached out his hand. The little blue fin- 
gers closed over the money— 

“Here, you young rascal, you’re pretty well 
fixed now.” 

A harsh voice cried out the words; a heavy 
hand was laid upon the child’s shoulder; he 
started round, and his pale face could not have 
grown whiter if a sword had struck suddenly to 
his heart; one of the clerks had entered the store 
from the side door which stood ajar, and discov- 
ered the child at the drawer. 

“Q, please to forgive me!” cried the child, his 
thin frame shaking with terror; “grandma was 
sick and—and I took it just to save her from 
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starvin’, for we have n’t had a mouthful to eat since | @ groan. 
| it sounds like a boy’s voice.” 


day before yesterday.” 

The man to whom these words were spoken 
was young, and his heart was not a hard one; in- 
deed, it seemed hardly in human nature to hear 
them unmoved. 

But the sounds had gone up to the ears of Dea- 
con Allis, and he came hurrying down stairs, cry- 
ing, out in his sharp, loud voice, 

“ What's the matter? what’s the matter here ?” 

He was a tall, gaunt man, with sharp, restless 
blue eyes, and large, prominent features, and there 
was, altogether, a cold, repelling expression in his 
face—it was not one of those that could warm 
the heart of a little child, or a helpless old 
woman. 

“Why, you see, Deacon,” answered the clerk, 
rather reluctantly, “I found this boy here at your 
drawer; but if what he says is true, there’s great 
excuse for him.” 

The Deacon looked down with a dark scowl on 
the white, pitiful face uplifted to his. 

“Stuff, and nonsense,” he sneered. “What 
were you at my drawer for? Answer for your- 
self, you young thief.” 

And the boy told, in a few broken sentences, 
his sad story to the man. Was his heart harder 
than a nether millstone, that it did not melt to 
hear it ? 

“T’ve heard too much of these tales before to 
be taken in now,” was the Deacon's rejoinder. 
“You’ll have to smart for this, depend upon it, 
young sir. Come along with me, I'll take you 
across to the house till I can put you in charge of 
a constable. A couple of months in the county 
jail will have a salutary influence upon you;”’ 
and he seized hold of the boy. 

And then with a shriek the child clasped the 
Deacon’s knees, and cried in such a pathetic voice 
for mercy, and prayed him, for “the sake of his 
starving grandmother, not to send him to jail,” that 
the tears came into the clerk’s eyes, and he said 
earnestly, 

“Isn't it best to go and see her, and find out 
whether the boy tells the truth before we judge 
him, Deacon ?” 

“Not a bit of it, James. She’s a canting old 
hypocrite, probably, who’s brought him up to the 
same trade, and she’ll try to work on our sympa- 
thies, just as he has done, by her tears, and his. 
Tt is a dutyrwe owe to the community to put 
down these people. Come along with me, sir;” 
and seizing hold of the boy, he dragged him, more 
dead than alive, out of the store. 


“Hark! there it goes again! Yes, I am sure 


that is somebody sobbing; and now there comes | 


| 





It is from the south chamber, too; and 


The speaker was a little girl, and she raised her- 
self up in bed, and leaning her head on one hand, 
listened intently. It was a dark, thin, pale face, 
shaded by the delicate lace of its night-cap, and 
every feature was stamped with much of physical 
suffering, for Mercy Allis had been an invalid 
from her infancy. But the face, despite its wan, 
painful look, was an interesting one. The dark 
blue eyes were very full of feeling, and the thin 
lips had a sweet, patient sort of smile, that touched 
every beholder. 

Mercy Allis was the Deacon's only child, and 
motherless. Every one who knew the little in- 
valid loved her, and it seemed sometimes as if 
much suffering had clarified her nature till it 
hardly bore those earth-marks which are, alas ! the 
inalienable heritage of the children of men. 

She was just eleven years old, It was hardly 
possible to define her disease ; for it seemed to be 
a combination of hereditary ailments, which she 
had received from her mother. The physicians 
told her father, who loved his child better than 
any thing but his money, that she might possibly 
outgrow these, and become a healthful woman. 
For the last year it had been evident her constitu- 
tion was trying to rally ; but a severe cold which 
she had taken in the early autumn terminated in a 
fever, from which Mercy was at this time recover- 
ing when we introduced her to the reader. It is a 
pleasant, cozy chamber, where the little girl lies or 
listens now, with the sunshine brightening the 
pretty carpet of red and green, or fluttering among 
the snowy curtains of the tall, old-fashioned bed- 
posts. 

Then that little pale face, lifted up from the 
pillows, in one corner, has a peculiarly picturesque 
effect, as the light gushes over it. 

“Somebody ’s in trouble. I wonder who it is, 
and if I could n’t comfort them,” murmurs the 
pitying voice of Mercy Allis. “There is another 
sob; and aunt Jane’s gone away, and there’s no 
body in the house but Betsy, and she’s so deaf 
she would n’t hear if I should call half an hour. 
I can’t stand this any how; I’ll just get out of 
bed, and see if I can’t walk as far as the south 
chamber.” 

Mercy had only sat up in her daintily cushioned 
rocking-chair for a few minutes at a time during 
the past week, and her head swam as soon as her 
feet touched the floor, and she caught hold of the 
bed-posts to save herself from falling. 

But the sound of those faint, distant sobs break- 
ing up, it seemed, from a broken heart, stimulated 
the brave spirit of the little girl to fresh effort; 
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and at last she succeeded in drawing on her shoes 
and stockings, and throwing a heavy shawl round 
her shoulders, she passed with unsteady steps out 
of her chamber into the long front hall. 

There was a low, timid knock at the door. The 
boy started and looked up wistfully, for he had 
thrown himself down on the floor, and great sobs 
of physical exhaustion and terror were shivering 
through his frame. 

“May n’t I come in ?” called a soft voice at the 
key-hole—a voice that would not have frightened 
the heart of the most timid, helpless thing cn 
earth. 

“TI can’t open the door; it’s locked,” the boy 
answered, getting up and drawing nearer to the 
voice, that séemed to have comfort and pity for 
him in every tone. 

In his haste the Deacon had not removed the 
key from the outside, Even Mercy’s trembling 
fingers could turn this, and in a moment more she 
stood face to face with the boy who had been in- 
carcerated there. 

I can not tell which stared the more at the 
other—that little child figure in its night dress, 
with the pale, dark face, and the soft, thick hair 
rolling out from under the dainty night-cap, seemed 
almost like an apparition; while the boy, in his 
ragged dress, with his wild eyes and pallid cheeks, 
actually set the little girl to trembling, so that she 
could scarcely speak. 

“I heard you crying, and I came to see what 
was the matter. What ails you? and why are 
you here, little boy ?’ she managed to inquire at 
last. 

“Because my grandmother was sick and starv- 
ing, and I went to Deacon Allis's store to beg him 
for a sixpence. There wasn’t any body there 
though, and the drawer was open, -and—and 
I didn’t care for myself, but when I thought of 
grandma, you know, I could n’t help taking just 
that one quarter. Well, they found me, and when 
I told Deacon Allis the whole truth, he did n’t be- 
lieve a word of it, and now he’s going to take me 
to jail, without letting me even see grandma.” 
And here the tears gushed out again, and con- 
cluded with more pathos, even than his words, 
the boy’s story. 

Now, Mercy Allis had a tender little heart. 
She went close to the speaker, and laid her thin 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“Don’t cry,” said she, with the tears starting 
into her own eyes, “I’m indeed very sorry for 
you.” 

She need n’t have added this, for the boy knew 
it when he looked at her face. 

“But they'll take me to jail! they’ll take me 





to jail !” was all he answered. This was the one 
thought, worse even than starvation, or death, 
that burned up and down the child’s suffering and 
meek soul. 

“They shan’t, either; I won’t let ’em!” and 
the little wasted figure of Mercy Allis straight- 
ened up defiantly; and her face brightened with 
a hew purpose. “Papa didn’t understand about 
it. I’ll tell him when he comes.” 

“But the constable will come with him, and 
then it will be too late. O, if I could only run 
away, and go back to grandma !”—with a wistful 
look at the open door—“they’d have to take me 
away from her then, and they would n’t do that 
when they come to see her, I know; but now 
she’ll lie all day and watch, and wait, and won- 
der why I don’t come, and at last she’ll starve! 
starve! starve! for no body knows her—no 
body ’ll go to her!” 

Poor little Mercy! the tears were streaming 
down her cheeks, and rolling over the woolen 
shawl. 

“Has n’t she any thing in the house to eat ?” 
she asked, with childish simplicity. 

“No, we haven’t either of us eaten any thing for 
two days.” 

“Come into my room.” 

It was all she said, and the boy followed her. 
She led him straight to a small closet on one side 
of her chamber, and opened the door, There was 
an array of delicacies here that would have 
tempted an epicure. Mercy took the first that 
presented themselves. There were a plate of 
cakes, and a glass dish piled with fruit. 

“There, eat those just as fast as you can.” 

O, how the boy’s eyes glistened as his blue 
fingers closed over them! For the moment he 
forgot his grandmother, the disgrace that arrested 
him—every thing, as he devoured slice after slice 
of the delicious cake—-he, to whom a crust of 
blackened bread would have been “sweet as 
honey.” 

And Mercy stood still, and looked at him, and 
her blue eyes were full of tears—full of pity. 

And now with the returning strength that food 
gave him, the hope of escape broke into thé boy’s 
heart again. 

“If you will only let me go back to grand- 
mother!” he pleaded to the little girl. 

And how could she resist his words, or the vi- 
sion they conjured up of that poor, old, hungry, 
helpless woman watching all day for her boy’s re- 
turn! she did not stop to consider whether she 
was right or wrong, or that she might be dis- 
obeying her father, but the generous impulses of 
her soul spoke out at once. ‘ 
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“Yes, you shall go straight home to her. Papa 
would n’t think, I know, a word about your be- 
ing here, and you can run right down the stairs 
and out by the side-door. Stop a moment. I'll 
send these to your grandma,” and catching up a 
basket on the stand, and hurrying to the closet, 
she filled this with the choicest delicacies it con- 
tained—cakes, jellies, and oranges. She gave this 
to the boy. 

“ Now, make haste before the policeman comes.” 

He took it, and looked in her face a moment, as 
one might upon the face of an angel. 

“Little g'rl,’ he said, “if you’ll tell me your 
name, I’ll pray for you every night, just as long as 
I live.” 

“Mercy Allis, And what’s yours ?” 

“Edward Morgan.” 

And without another word, they two, so strangely 
brought together, separated, and Mercy—did the 
angels preside at her christening !—threw herself 
down on the bed, completely overcome with the 
emotions of the last fifteen minutes. 


Sd wi) Ot O.8 -..&). © 9 
“Grandma! grandma! I’ve come home, and 
see what I’ve brought you !” 


What a room was that into which the clear, 
ringing tones broke so eagerly! It was destitute 
both of furniture and fire, unless a few rickety 
wooden chairs, and an old bedstead in one corner, 
could be called these. A woman lay here, her 
hair white, and her face seamed with age, and 
with sorrow yet more than age. 

But she did not open her eyes, or lift up her 
head at the boy’s voice, and it lay there on the 
solitary pillow so stark and gaunt, that it was the 
saddest thing in that sad room. The boy went 
up to it. He passed his hand softly over the 
white hair. 

“Grandma! grandma! wake up !” 

But there was no movement, no answer. Then 
a sudden dread crept through the boy’s heart. 
He leaned down nearer to the ghastly face. There 
was no breath from the white lips; he passed his 
hand over the wrinkled cheek—it was cold as the 
snows of December ! 

“Grandma is dead.” 

The words came loudly from the child’s lips, as 
though it was the Omega of all life held for him. 
Then he sat down on the floor, and stared up at 
her. I can not tell which was the saddest sight— 
the dead face, or the living one! It was more 
terrible than the wiidest outbreak of grief—the 
dumb, frozen despair in the eyes of Edward Mor- 
gan! It was well at last that a thought roused 
him; this thotight was, that his grandmother 
would not be"there to plead for him, and that 





when the constable came he would surely take 
him to jail; and this dread rousing up his be 
numbed faculties seemed to give him a new 
strength, and precocious foresight. Of course, if 
he had been a few years older, Edward Morgan 
would have known that that dead face, and that 
wretched room, would have pleaded his case more 
eloquently than any living lips could have done. 
But he did not see this, and so he rose up, threw 
himself down a moment by the side of the dead 
body, and covered its face with kisses and tears. 
She was the only friend he had in the world, and 
she was gone. Then he severed, with an old pair 
of shears, a lock of that white hair. 

“Good-by, grandma! good-by! 0, if you had 
only kissed your boy once before you went away, 
he would have carried it all through his life,” he 
sobbed. And then he drew the coverlet tenderly 
over the face, and went out, leaving the dead 
woman sleeping very peacefully with the sunshine 
lurking in the corner. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


—————e @e —__ 


HOW THE LOSS OF A PARENT IS FELT. 


F there are sufferings which, however dread- 

ful in their endurance, are yet susceptible of 
amelioration, the sorrow which a parent’s loss 
awakens is not among the number; other ties 
may be replaced, other affections may be re- 
stored, but when death breaks the bond of filial 
love, nature, honoring the most sacred of her 
feelings, forbids a sentiment less pure, less strong 
succeeding to it; and though the tear which 
sorrow sheds upon the parent’s grave may be 
dried by time, the loss which bids that tear to 
flow can never be replaced by human tenderness 
or human power. 

Time, they say, lessens grief. Yes, its con- 
stancy, not its intensity; it may give us even long 
intervals of peace and happiness, but when grief 
does return, it is strong and keen, and deep as 
ever. How, indeed, can regret for such a loss be 
lessened ? Can the thought of a mother’s love 
ever lose its charm, its influence? Not, I am 
sure, even when the reality is lost; what it was to 
us, so it is. Perishable things alone lose their 
value. Time withers flowers, but does not dim the 
diamond ; and shall love for the being who gave 
us birth, the only real emanation of the Deity, 
that burns within us, perish as a passion of the 
earth? Can what is ethereal change its nature, 
as grosser substances ? the eternal become mortal, 
the infinite be bounded, and what is born of the 
soul know death? Never, never, never. 
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THE UPAS-TREE OF FACT AND FICTION. 


OME time about the year 1775, a certain Dutch 
surgeon called Foersch, who had traveled 
much in Java, came back and wrote a book, in 
which he described some curious things he had 
seen. Unscruptlous travelers, in the time when 
Surgeon Foersch lived, could take greater license 
of description than now. Then, there were no 
railroads in Egypt or Hindostan. Bottles of soda- 
water were not then retailed to travelers in the 
desert. Fishes had never been frightened into 
fits by the paddles of dashing steamboats; and 
even the steam-engine itself was a clumsy sort of 
thing. Turks did not wear frock-coats, mermaids 
were reported plentiful, and the kraken lifted his 
huge bulk out of the maelstrom. 

To return to Mynheer Foersch, however. This 
gentleman, after traveling in Java, came back and 
published an account of the Upas Poison valley 
of Java; so grave and circumstantial that, extra- 
ordinary as the testimony was, people did not hesi- 
tate to accept it. So many little details were 
given, that every statement made had the quality 
of local coloring, a8 an artist would say, and one 
could hardly refuse to believe it. 

Foersch, after prefacing his tale respecting the 
upas with the remark, that although he had long 
heard of the extraordinary tree, still he could not 
believe in its existence, goes on to say that he had 
satisfied himself on that point, and that the re- 
ports of the natives respecting it were by no means 
overdrawn. He then proceeds to tell us all about 
it, the summary of which is as follows: Some- 
where in the far recesses of Java there is, accord- 
ing to Foersch, a dreadful tree, the poisonous se- 
cretions of which are so virulent, that they not 
only kill by contact, but poison the air for several 
miles around, so that the greater number of those 
who approach the vegetable monster are killed. 
Nothing whatever, he tells us, can grow within 
several miles of the upas-tree, except some little 
trees of the same species. For a distance of about 
fifteen miles round about the spot, the ground is 
covered with the skeletons of birds, beasts, and 
human beings. Among other evidence which 
Foersch brings to bear collaterally upon the sub- 
ject of the upas-tree, as described by him, is the 
following: He mentions that many hundred Ja- 
vanese who once rebelled against the emperor, 
and were conquered by the imperial armies, rather 
than submit as prisoners of war, took refuge in 
tho districts outlying the upas-tree, which latter, 
however, they did not approach nearer than fifteen 
miles; nevertheless, so poisoned was the air, that 
.™ greater number of the rebels in question died, 





and the remainder, having humbly implored the 
emperor that they might be allowed to seck a 
healthier resting-place, had their prayer granted. 
Nevertheless, the fatal emanations of the upas- 
tree had already done the work—very few of the 
poisoned rebels recovered. 

According to Foersch, the poisonous juice of 
the upas-tree was much employed, not only to 
envenom arrows, and as a meéans of criminal ex- 
ecution, but for the still more objectionable pur- 
pose of secret poisoning. The Dutch, according 
to Foersch, suffered during their wars with the 
Javanese to such an extent, by drinking water 
which had been tainted by upas poison, that they 
at last were in the habit of carrying live fish 
about with them in their campaigns, as tests of 
its presence. If the fish lived after immersion in 
the suspected water, all was well; if they died, 
of course the water was poisoned. 

Foersch gives us a circumstantial account of an 
execution, witnessed by him, of thirteen of the 
emperor’s wives at one time, by means of a lancet 
smeared with the upas poison. These unhappy 
ladies having offended their lord and master, and 
being sentenced to die, fell victims to the deadly 
plant a few seconds after each had been punc- 
tured with the poisoned lancet. 

The reader will now, perhaps, be desirous to 
know how, according to Mynheer Foersch, the 
upas poison was Obtained, seeing that the tree 
was so exclusive in its site, that no person might 
approach it nearer than some fifteen miles without 
the most immirent danger. It was obtained, he 
said, by criminals condemned to die. After sen- 
tence had been pronounced, they were asked to 
choose between immediate execution and the 
chance of saving their lives by procuring upas 
poison. They usually preferred the latter; for, 
though exceedingly dangerous, nevertheless the 
errand was not inevitably fatal. If, related 
Foersch, the wind happened to blow toward the 
tree during the journey, the criminal, if of strong 
constitution, usually saved his life, but not other- 
wise. According to our traveler, an old priest 
resided on the confines of the upas valley, whose 
sole office was to prepare the wpas-hunters for 
their duties, and administer religious consolation 
to them before they set out on their course. With 
this functionary Foersch said he had a long con- 
versation, during which many particulars about 
the wonderful iree were fully explained. The old 
priest is reported to have said that, during a res- 
idence of thirty years in the upas neighborhood, 
he had dispatched no less than seven hundred 
upas-gatherers, scarcely ten per of whom 
returned. On arriving at his house, each criminal 
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was provided with a mask, or leather hood, and 
a small box, in which to deposit the poison when 
collected. The criminals usually waited at the 
priest’s dwelling till a favorable wind set in, under 
the protection of which they sped away on their 
fatal course, the old man accompanying them to 
a certain rivulet, the stream of which they were 
directed to follow till arriving at the tree. Foersch 
goes on to explain how desirous he was to obtain 
some portion of this marvelous tree as a relic; 
but, after long waiting and many entreaties, he 
could only procure two withered leaves. 

Well, Mynheer Foersch, there would not be the 
slightest difficulty in procuring leaves of the upas- 
tree now. They are figured in many books as 
leaves of the Antiaris toxicaria. The juice of the 
tree is so remarkably poisonous, that all which 
Foersch has related concernitig the effects of punc- 
tures with lancets poisoned by contact with it is 
strictly consistent with what we know concerning 
the power of this class of poisons. Had the Dutch 
surgeon not told his readers that he was satisfied 
from personal experience concerning the existence 
of the upas-tree, and that the accounts which he 
had heard respecting it were not overrated, there 
would be not much to be said against his state- 
ments; for Java contains upas-trees, and their 
juice is remarkably poisonous. Java also con- 
tains a poison valley, the air of which is so im- 
pure that any living being which finds its way 
there speedily falls a victim. The poison valley 
in question, however, is not poisonous because of 
the upas-tree; its circumference is nearer half a 
mile than otherwise, and the extent of its influ- 
ence over adjacent parts of Java may be readily 
inferred from the particulars I shall presently give. 

Most people have heard of the celebrated 
Grotto del Cane, in the vicinity of Naples; a 
grotto so called because dogs are the animals 
usually selected to show by their suffering and 
death how dangerous it is. The Grotto del Cane 
may be entered by a grown-up human individual 
with impunity, because the poisonous gas, on 
which its energy depends, is so heavy that it does 
not rise sufficiently high to be breathed, though a 
dog’s nose and mouth being below the level of 
the poisonous emanation, the animal soon dies. 
The poison valley of Java is something like the 
Grotto del Cane on a gigantic scale. There is a 
difference, however, between the two as regards 
the kind of poisonous gas contained in each. 
That of the Grotto del Cane is carbonic ‘acid 
gas—the same gas which is evolved from burning 
charcoal, from ginger beer and soda-water, cham- 
pagne cider, gnd brewers’ vats; but the poisonous 
air of the Java valley must contain, from the de- 





scription we now have of it, other gases than the 
carbonic acid. Most probably the gas to which 
its energy is due is hydro-sulphuric acid, or sul- 
phureted hydrogen ; but the chemical reader shall 
judge for himself from the description of Mr. Al- 
exander Loudon, who visited the pestilential spot 
in July, 1830. This gentleman was fortunate in 
being able to find natives ready to take him to 
the poison valley, which they hold in great dread. 
A previous traveler had heard a very faithful ac- 
count of it by the natives, but could not find any 
person who would show him its locality. Mr. 
Loudon heard for the first time of the poison val- 
ley, called by the natives “Gueva Upas,” July 3, 
1830, during a walk one morning with a native 
chief, who told him there was a valley only three 
miles from Batum, which no person could enter 
without forfeiting his life; and that the bottom 
of the place was covered with the skeletons of 
birds, and beasts, and human beings. Mr. Lou- 
don having communicated this intelligence to 
some of the Dutch authorities, it was agreed that 
a party of exploration should be made up, and 
the poison valley should be visited. “I had 
heard,” says Mr. Loudon, “that a lake existed on 
the summit of one of the mountains, and that it 
was dangerous to approach very near the banks 
of this lake ; but of the poison valley I had never 
heard before ; the accounts of it now were so very 


| extraordinary that I did not believe them.” 


Early on the 4th of July, 1830, Mr. London 
and his fellow-excursionists set out on their ex- 
ploration. The valley, as correctly stated by the 
natives, was only three miles from Batum. So 
far was there from being an absence of vegetation 
int its vicinity, as had been anticipated, that a Mr. 
Daendels—a gentleman in the Dutch service— 
ordered a path to be made through the dense 
brushwood, to facilitate the progress of the ex- 
plorers. Mr. Loudon took with him two dogs 
and some fowls, as subjects of experiment. Ar- 
riving at the foot of the mountain, they left their 
horses, and scrambled up the mountain side, hold- 
ing on for security by the branches of trees. The 
explorers were very much fatigued before they 
got up, the path being very steep and slippery. 
When within a few yards of the edge of the val- 
ley, a sickening, nauseous, suffocating smell was 
experienced ; but no sooner did Mr. Loudon and 
his companions come close to the place than the 
smell ceased. Mr. Loudon shall now speak a few 
words for himself: “We were lest in astonish- 
ment,” he relates, “at the awful scene below us. 
The valley was an oval excavation, about half a 
mile in circumference—its depth from thirty to 
thirty-five feet. The bottom quite flat; no vege 
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tation—not even a blade of grass—but abundance 
of stones, like river-stones in appearance, and cov- 
ered thickly with skeletons of human beings, 
tigers, pigs, deer, pea-cocks, and a great variety 
of other birds and animals.” Mr. Loudon, as 
soon as his first impressions had abated, began to 
look about for the cause of the desolation there 
apparent. He examined for clefts or crevices, 
through which the escape of gas might take 
place ; but he could not find any. The bottom 
of the valley appeared unbroken, and to be com- 
posed of a white, sandy material. The sides of 
the valley, from top to bottom, were found cov- 
ered with vegetation, both trees and shrubs. One 
adventurous person proposed to enter the valley— 
a proposal, however, which Mr. Loudon consider- 
ately declined, and which the proposer himself 
did not carry into practice. All managed, how- 
ever, by exercising great care, to descend within 
eighteen feet of the bottom. Still no difficulty 
of breathing was experienced ; only a sickly, nau- 
seous smell. The deadly character of the emana- 
tions of the valley may be judged of from the re- 
sult of certain painful experiments made. A dog 
was fastened to the end of a bamboo, eighteen feet 
long, and sent in. Some members of the party 
had stop-watches, by which the exact duration of 
life in the valley was determined. In ten seconds 
the animal fell on his back, overcome by the poi- 
sonous gas; he neither barked nor moved his 
limbs, but continued breathing for about eighteen 
minutes. The second dog broke loose from the 
bamboo, and walked in of his own accord to the 
spot where the other dog was lying. He then 
stood quite still for ten seconds, when he fell on 
his back, and only continued to breathe for seven 
minutes. 

The first of the fowls was now thrown in; it 
died in a minute and a half. A second fowl was 
dead before touching the ground. On the side of 
the valley, opposite to where Mr. Loudon stood, 
he saw the skeleton of a human being bleached 
quite white, and lying on a large stone. The 
skeleton was lying on its back, with the right 
hand under the head. Mr. Loudon wished to 
procure this skeleton; but he was unable to do 
so. This, and other human skeletons existing in 
the poison-valley, are supposed to have been those 
of rebels, who, pursued from the main road, had 
taken refuge here, ignorant of the fatal nature of 
the place. ‘Till fairly into the valley, a stranger 
would not be made aware of the character of the 
spot; and, once in, there is no return. 

It is a pity that Mr. Loudon, when he was 
about it, did not procure a bottle-full of the gas 


, pervades this poisonous locality. Had he 





done so, analysis might have settled the nature 
of it. The chemical reader, however, will be con- 
vinced, from various points of the description, that 
sulphureted hydrogen, if uot the sole gaseous 
poison there, must be a constituent of it to a very 
large degree. And a very terrible poison it is, 
too. Some years ago a curious experiment was 
made with it at the Veterinary College of Lyons. 
The object proposed was to determine whether a 
horse could be killed with it by mere absorption 
through the skin. For this purpose the poor ani- 
mal was inclosed, all but the head, in an india- 
rubber bag, containing air mixed with twelve per 
cent. of sulphureted hydrogen gas. The condi- 
tions of the experiment of course permitted the 
horse to breathe atmospheric air; nevertheless he 
died. This is the gas which accumulates in grave- 
yards, cesspools, and other places where animal mat- 
ter is collected. Accidents originating with it have 
been particularly frequent at Paris, where the 
conditions are such that large amounts of animal 
matter accumulate, and are allowed to remain for 
considerable periods in domestic establishments. 
Surely all who are interested in the sanitary wel- 
fare of the community ought to be stirred up by 
the reflection, that through our want of caution we 
are often allowing the very gases that constitute 
the destructive properties of the upas valley, to 
do their deadly work upon the population in the 
midst of us. 

Were it desirable for any reason to purify the 
poison-valley of Java, there is reason to believe, 
from the description of the locality furnished to 
us by Mr. Loudon, that it could be effected by the 
exercise of moderate engineering skill. Sulphu- 
reted hydrogen gas, like carbonic acid gas, is very 
heavy; it remains at the bottom of a vessel just 
as a liquid would do. If, therefore, the poison- 
valley were tapped, like a barrel, at its lowest 
part, all the foul air would run away, and, mixing 
with the external air, would soon be dilated to 
such an extent that no practical harm would en- 
sue. When sulphureted hydrogen is mixed with 
air in very small proportions, it may be breathed 
with impunity. In point of fact, we breathe it 
every day of our lives, especially such of us as 
live in cities; nay, it is continually evolved from 
our hair. A curious point may here be mentioned 
in reference to this evolution. Sulphureted hy- 
drogen has the property of turning black certain 
metallic compounds which are brought in contact 
with it. Among the metallic compounds in ques- 
tion, those of lead and bismuth are conspicuous. 
If, therefore, hair be smeared with a paste into 
which litharge—oxyd of lead—enters, and cuta- 
neous exhalation retarded by a cap of oilskin, the 
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hair is dyed black, although the dye itself be 
light red. Of this kind is the ordinary hair-dye. 
That oxyd of bismuth is changed to black, has 
been discovered by ladies more than once, to their 
cost. Some mineral waters, among which that of 
Harrowgate is a familiar example, contain this 
offensive gas dissolved; and oxyd of bismuth, 
owing to its pearly whiteness, has sometimes been 
used as a skin-pigment. Certain incautious fair 
ones have before now emerged from a bath of the 
Harrowgate waters in a most alarming state of 
blackness, the cause of which the chemical reader 
will be at no loss to understand. The blackness, 
however, is not permanent; and if the accident 
causes a lady to reflect on the folly of using skin- 
cosmetics, it will not have occurred in vain. 





LEAVES FROM THE LINDEN GROVES. 
GERMAN LAYS TRANSLATED. 


“TAKE ME.” 

TAKE me, 
Faithful Savior, as I am; 

Make me 
Of thy pure flock a lamb. 

As I spoke 
A sweet “Amen” awoke: 

My heavy chain of sin and sorrow broke. 
De ta Morre Foveave. 


PASSING AWAY. 


I’p like to pass from hence, like the deep glow of eve, 
Like the sweet day whose dying scarce we see, 

Till gathering darkness round us we perceive, 
And know it softly passed into eternity. 


I’d like to pass from hence, like the mild, cheerful star, 
In glowing love and radiance calmly bright, 
So gently and so sweetly travel far 
Through the deep, stilly blue, to God’s own throne of 
light. 


I'd like to pass from hence, like the sweet scent of flow- 
ers, 
So joyous wafted from the lovely cup, 
An incense from earth’s beauty-beaming bowers, 
Borne by the winged winds to God’s high altar up. 


I’d like to pass from hence, like the sweet victory tone 
That from a harp-string joyfully forth-springs ; 

Scarce has the sound from the trembling metal flown, 
When in its maker’s breast the welcome music rings. 


Thou wilt not pass away like evening’s fading hour, 
Thou wilt not gently vanish like the star ; 

Thou wilt not die the light death of a flower, 
And from thy struggling soul may victory songs be far. 


Thou ‘It gently pass away—without a pang, away! 
For first thy wonted strength shall thee forsake ; 
Alone in Nature is such sweet decay, 
And to eternal life thou ‘It gradually awake. 





And thou wilt pass from hence like dew at early morn, 
On which the thirsty sun so joyfully doth gleam— 
Then come, Soul-Sun, my Jesus, quickly dawn, 
And draw my weary spirit up into thy beam. 
HERWEGH. 


THE FATHER-LAND. 


Know ye that land? It lies not on this earth, 
And yet it is the bright land of our birth ; 
There sounds no sigh, there flows no bitter tear, 
The land of light unto our heart so dear. 

Know ye it, then? Away! away! 

Press on, O friends, unto eternal day, 


Know ye the way ?—the rough and thorny road, 
Where sinks the traveler ‘neath his pressing load, 
And sinking, cries, “Thou, Father, God of love, 
Cut short my way, O bring me there above !” 
Know ye it, then? Its gloom, its gloom, 

Fades into light where heavenly pastures bloom. 


Know ye the Friend? He is a child of man, 
Yet more than thousand friends he succor can; 
He goes before o’er the rough path of thorn, 
And aids the pilgrim wearied and forlorn. 
Know ye him, then? His hand, his hand, 
Guides still and surely to the father-land. 
Hans Cuavs. 


THE HEAVENLY SUITOR. 


A holy love-song hath been sweetly sung, 
In yonder time so gray, 

Through thousand years its sound hath rung, 
And rings to-day. 


Of such a love speaks the sweet, swelling sound 
As loves unto the last ; 

It loved me, too; even me it found, 
And still holds fast. 


My woes and cares all fled in Heaven’s bright rays, 
Which pierced my heart’s chill sod ; 

On thee I fixed my wondering gaze, 
Thou Son of God. 


Thou saidst, “ For thee I bled, was crowned with thorn, 
Suffered derision’s smart, 

And such a death as none hath borne— 
Give me thine heart.” 


And is it for this worthless heart of mine 
Thy endless love doth call ? 
O, that it ever had been thine! 


Lord, take it all. P. F. Strauss. 


THE STARS AND THE FLOWERS. 


The flowers, I think they once were stars, 
And sparkled with celestial light ; 

That ’s why the blossoms mourn and weep 
When stars begem the summer night. 


Dropt from its shining place on high, 
Man’s heart is now a fallen star ; 
And tearful is the gaze that eyes 
Its vacant home in heav’n afar. Breas. 
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THE HOLE IN THE CARPET. 


A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


“7 THINK this is the result of a burn,” said | 


Mrs. Wilson, pointing to an injury lately dis- 
covered in a new carpet. “It appears to me as 
if some careless servant had let fall a red-hot 
poker upon it.” 

“O dear, no; it is not a bit like a burn; itisa 
cut, most assuredly,” said Mr. Wilson, stooping to 
re-examine it. 

“A cut!” repeated the lady, with some energy 
and surprise, 

“A cut, my dear!” reiterated the husband ; “it 
has been done with a knife, and, most likely, 
while splitting wood, or perhaps cutting sand-pa- 
per for polishing the bars of the grate.” 

Mrs. W. “Why, my dear, the edges of the 
hole do not meet, as they would do if it were a 
cut; there is a space where the piece has been 
burned out. Look again, and you will see what I 
mean.” 

Mr. W. “So far from it, the edges have been 
raveled out by the action of the broom in sweep- 
ing, and they positively wrap over. If you will 
give yourself the trouble to look carefully, you 
will find what I say is true.” 

Mrs. W. “As to trouble, Mr. Wilson, I am not 
generally very sparing of my trouble; and as to 
carefulness, I only wish every body in this house 
was equally careful. But you are always saying 
these unkind things. Umph! a cut, indeed! 
why, I can almost smell the singeing now.” 

Mr. W. “ That is quite impossible.” 

Mrs. W. “I suppose you will charge me with 
falsehood next. Do you mean to say that I tell 
you an untruth ?” 

Mr. W. “I mean to say that it is a cut, and 
nothing but a cut. It is utterly impossible that 
that kind of hole should result from a burn. Ah! 
you may look as angry as you please. I say again 
it is a cut.” 

Mrs. W. “Angry! did you say angry, Mr. Wil- 
son? I really wish we could see ourselves. You 
are extremely ready to charge me with being an- 
gry. Now, the truth is, Ido not care that [furi- 
ously dashing a plate of nutshells, which she had 
been cracking, behind the fire] whether it is a 
cut or a burn; but I do care to be spoken to in 
this shameful manner. Angry, indeed! it was 
not always so—you never used to bring such 
charges against me.” 

Mr. W. “Well; you are not angry now, I sup- 
pose? Why, your very eyes flash fire, and your 
face is red with rage.” 

Mrs. W. “Not quite so red as yours, sir, nor 


from the same cause. I think you have no stones 

to throw about red faces. A man that can drink 
| & bottle of port at a sitting—at least with very 
little help—may well have a red face, and a hot 
temper too, for that matter, as I pretty well know 
to my cost.” 

Mr. W. “You know to your cost! 
you mean, madam ?” 

Mrs. W. “O! nothing, sir—nothing at all, I 
mean nothing, and I care for nothing.” 

Mr. W. “Then be silent.” 

Mrs, W. “I shall not; I shall say just what I 
please, and talk as long as I please,” 

Mr. W. “Then quit my presence, madam, and 
talk to yourself, for I will not put up with your 
insolence; and I wonder how you dare act as 
you do.” 

Mrs. W. “Dare! Mr, Wilson, did you say 
dare? Isay, then, in answer, that I wonder, when 
you take certain circumstances into consideration, 
I do really, I say, wonder at you. Recollect, sir, 
my -position ; you forget yourself.” 

Mr. W. “I do not know what you mean.” 

Mrs. W. “ Ay, ay, it is all very well to pretend 
you do not know what I mean. Whose money 
was it that enabled you, when you were— ?” 

Mr. W.—Interrupting—“ And who was it that 
raised you from a tradesman’s back parlor to the 
rank of a lady? I am a gentleman, madam— 
was born such, you will please to remember. Po- 
sition, indeed ! as if money gave position,” 

Mrs, W. “A gentleman born! ha, ha! And 
pray who would be clear-sighted enough to select 
the gentleman born from the beggar, if money 
were out of the question? A fine sort of figure 
your gentlemanly birth would have made without 
wealth, sir—my wealth—my wealth, bestowed 
upon you.” 

Mr. W. “Silence, madam, [much excited,] hold 
your venomous, rattling tongue. You are a dis- 
grace to your sex, and to the name of wife.” 

Mrs. W. “Thank you, Mr. Elisha Wilson, I 
thank you; and am glad you have at last given 
me to understand exactly the esteem in which 
you hold me, This is your gratitude to my 
father for the thousands he threw away upon a 
poor gentleman, and this comes of all your fine 
promises. I tell you what, sir, I will not put up 
with it. I will have a separation, if it takes every 
farthing of my fortune; I will have a separation, 
I say.” 

Mr. W. “Do so; do, do, I advise you; better 
set about it now directly.” : 

Mrs. W. “You think I dare not; but I will 
show you that I have a spirit. I will go where 
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you shall never discover my abode, and then 
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perhaps you may wish that you had behaved dif- 
ferently, or perhaps you will be ten thousand times 
happier without me.” 

Mr. W. “You choose to say so, you know, 
not I.” 


Mrs. W. “Yes, and \I repeat it—I dare affirm | 


that you would rejoice to be rid of me; and if 
once I did separate from you, I would never re- 
turn to you again; I would die alone, [sobbing 
hysterically,| and never plague you with my hate- 
ful presence—no, not if you were to go on your 
knees and beg of me to do so; I would spurn 
you.” [Suiting her action to the words.) 

Mr. W. “You would have no occasion to ap- 
prehend my going on my knees, I assure you; I 
should view your conduct then, as 1 view it now, 
with calm contempt.” 

Mrs. W. “A very calm state, indeed, you are 
in just now.” 

The father of Mrs. Wilson, a wise and vener- 
able man, had recently entered the garden near 
the open window of the room where this dispute 
took place; and having caught some of the 
speeches of both wife and husband, the reason- 
able conclusion he instantly formed was that some 
dire catastrophe had happened—that one or the 
other had committed some disgraceful fault, or, at 
least, had given some serious ground of suspicion. 
The worthy man’s courage began to give way, 
when he considered how thankless an office it 
generally is to interfere between man and wife ; 
but they were his children, and he ventured in, 
pale with apprehension. 

Mrs. Wilson was sitting at the extreme end of 
the room, her chair pushed close against the wall, 
where it had arrived by successive jerks back- 
ward, at every fresh ebullition of passion, while 
Mr. Wilson was cutting his nails to the quick, 
seated at the utmost opposite side of the apart- 
ment, each casting at the other an occasional 
glance of vengeance or contempt. 

“My dear danghter,” the old gentleman began, 
with an air of deep concern, “what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Ask him,” said Mrs. W., pointing to her hus- 
band, with spiteful looks. 

The old gentleman turned to Mr. W. 

“Your daughter threatens to leave me, sir,” was 
the reply. 

“ But what for ?’ demanded the father ; “ where 
lies the offense ?” : 

Each now began simultaneously to repeat the 
aggravated expressions which had been used on 
both sides. “He said so and so.” “She said so 
and so.” 

“Stay, my children, stay,” said the father; “set 


| aside all that has been elicited in anger during 
| your quarrel—I do not want to hear that—and 
| allow me to ask you again, what is the offense, 
and which of you is the aggressor ?” 

| Both were silent. 

“ This is strange,” said the father ; “surely you 
can tell me how this disgraceful scene com- 
'menced. There must have been some great fault 
_ committed.” 
| Silence still prevailed. The simple process of 

common sense, which the old gentleman had set 
to work, carried the infatuated couple back to the 
frivolous origin of their quarrel. Nothing could 
appear more ridiculously absurd than the reply 
which was at last elicited ; “We quarreled about 
a hole in the carpet.” 

“A what ?” said the old gentleman, lifting his 
hands, shrugging his shoulders, as with staring 
eyes he looked aghast, and turned on his heels. 
“What a pair of simpletons,” said he; “I am 
ashamed of ye both; go to school again and learn 
to put off childish things! Truly, as said the 
wisest of men, ‘ The beginning of strife is as when 
one letteth out water; therefore leave off conten- 
tion, before it be meddled with.’ ” 

We are glad to add, that Mr. and Mrs. W. did 
take the old gentleman’s advice, and heartily 
ashamed were they when they came to calm re- 
flection, that they had allowed so small a matter 
to kindle so large a fire. As, unhappily, their 
case is not a singular one in the world, will our 
readers permit us to conclude with a few words 
from Mr. Boardman’s “ Bible in the Family.” The 
author says : 

“While marriage is a blessed institution, it is a 
crucible to character. The great transactions of 
life are much less trying to the temper than the 
secluded, intimate, constant fellowship of the 
family. If there is any badness in a man’s—or 
woman’s—disposition, this will bring it out. It 
has long been proverbial that, to understand a 
person’s character, you must live with him; and 
the reason is, partly because home is the only 
place where we are quite free from restraint, and 
| act out our real feelings, and partly because we 
| encounter more petty annoyances and perplexities 
| there than elsewhere. It should not be so; but 
| the illusion with which parties set out in wedded 

life is too commonly dispelled, and that at an 
| early day. Abraham and Sarah entertained three 
strangers, and were amazed, when their visit was 
| concluded, to find that their guests were angels. 
The reverse of this has sometimes happened in 
conjugal life. The parties have been certain at 
| their nuptials that they were marrying each an 
angel ; and have subsequently learned, with equal 
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certainty, that they were mistaken—that instead 
of an angel, each had been joined to a piece of 
fallible humanity, not deficient, possibly, in some 
seraphic qualities, but possessing others to. which 
seraphs can lay no claim. What are they to do? 
By all means let them do as the Bible bids them 
do. ‘Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor, and evil-speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice; and be ye kind to one another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another even as God 
for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you’ Let them 
bear and forbear. Let them treat each other’s 
failings with lenity, and avoid all provocations to 
anger. Let them learn to be, as occasion serves, 
blind, and deaf, and dumb—especially dumb. 
Not silently dumb, but serenely dumb. Not si- 
lent from moodishness and passion, but. silent 
from reason and affection, looking out, the while, 
like a mariner in a dark night, for the first streak 
of the dawn, and hailing it with a grateful wel- 
come. Let them beware how they manage the 
trivial matters of life; for human éappiness de- 
pends much on trifles, and it is ‘the dittle foxes 
that spoil the vines.’ ” 


6 Ge 


TWO MUTES. 


BY JOSEPH MOUNT, “THE JERSEY MUTE.” 


AM on terms of the most intimate friendship 

with a married couple, both mutes. They were 
educated in the Deaf and Dumb Institute at Phil- 
adelphia. The husband makes seven hundred 
dollars a year in his profession. Both he and 
his wife strive to improve their natural possessions 
and gifts of body and mind, with the view of 
qualifying themselves to shine in society. One, 
to see them well improved, would think that they 
were endowed with all their faculties. They 
spend their evenings in reading and corresponding 
with their friends at a distance. The husband 
takes the “Southern Light” and “Harper's 
Weekly ;” his wife, “Graham’s Magazine” and 
the “National Magazine.” This pair have a 
handsome bookcase, which contains a most ex- 
cellent selection of books. The following cata- 
logue is only a specimen of the whole: Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, volumes 1, 2, 


and 3; Genius of the West, volumes 1, 2, and | 


3; Woodworth’s Fireside Museum; Wright’s 
Lectures ; Bijarra, volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4; Olm- 
sted’s Astronomy; the American in Paris; the 
Parlor Book of Flowers; the Alps in Switzer- 
land; the Youth of Madame De Longueville; 
Weber’s Outlines of Universal History; Lives of 


_ 





the Three Judsons; the works of Edgar A. Poe ; 
the Art of Painting; Annals of the Queens of 
Spain; Memoirs of the Queens of France; Me- 
moir of Anne Boleyn ; Pictorial History of France ; 
Fowler on Marriage; Architecture of Birds; 
Mothers’ Magazine ; Outlines of Disordered Men- 
tal Action; Mrs. Hale’s Record of Distinguished 
Women; Hamilton on Education; Life of Martin 
Luther ; Oliver Cromwell ; and Oriental. Acquaint- 
ances, 

My friends are both of a hasty temper; but 
such a perfect combination of forbearance and 
affection, in a couple equally ill-tempered, I never 
saw. Excited as they may be, but their better 
spirit prevails over them, and their love all the 
more ardent for the slight misunderstanding, 
gushes forth a full volume. The wife has 
taken to kissing her husband often and often; it 
would indeed seem that, since her marriage, she 
has considered kissing the great object of her life, 
I might almost say, the great end of her efforts. 
Even in the presence of a stranger, she will press 
her lips upon those of him she loves best. Last 
summer she went to the country to spend a few 
weeks with her friends; and she tried to make up 
for the loss to her husband of the pleasure of her 
society, upon which he, as it were, fattened, by 
writing to him twice a week. When he returns 
home tired, and in bad humor, she fawns upon him, 
and by dint of tender attentions succeeds in driv- 
ing dull care away from his brow. In his absence 
she carries on or drives his business, as if she were 
herself a man of business. If something hap- 
pens to detain him beyond the time appointed for 
his return, she will hunt him out, even in the 
midst of a storm ; nothing short of the discovery 
of his whereabouts will satisfy her—so devotedly 
does she love him. Before her marriage, she 
scarcely thought of the importance of prayer, by 
which to make her wants known to God; but, 
now that she is bound by law to live with the 
man of her choice till death, she feels the neces- 
sity of offering a prayer to Him for the preservation 
of her husband, and does pray in the morning 
and evening. 

Her husband’s income is not sufficient to sup- 
port a family decently, and therefore his wife 
practices the most rigid economy, denying to her- 
self many of the elegances of life, in the hope of 
securing to him at last the possession of a dwell- 
ing where they can live permanently. 

My friends read, and even write, side by side, 
for the idea of sitting aloof from each other is for- 
eign to them. Turn which way the one may, the 
other stands shoulder to shoulder with him or 
her. They are, in short, all in all to each other. 
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It is the wife’s peculiarity to fancy that it would 
be highly criminal in a wife not to share with her 
husband any thing, such, for example, as a cake, ap- 
ple, candy, or pie. So she will not eat any thing | 
till her husband joins her. She sighs to think | 
that he is obliged to work for a living. She says 
that if she had five thousand dollars in her own 
right, she would be most glad to give every cent 
of her money to him, and so place him above 
reach of want. She once offered to take in sew- 
ing, and thereby add to his income; but it was 
objected to on the ground that she was of a deli- 
cate constitution. 

I remember with what a grave smile she used 
to receive the visits of her husband previous to 
their marriage. But it is to me strange that it 
was not till she had taken the final vows at the 
altar that she descended from her cold hights of 
reserve, and exposed to him the treasures of a 
heart deep in affection. If you speak to her 
against him, you may be assured that she will 
not only shoot indignant glances at you, but will 
cut your acquaintance. She idolizes him as a 
fond parent his first-born child. She watches the 
play of his countenance as they sit vis-a-vis. 

She is versed in all the graces of “small talk,” 
and writes with ease. No person of refined taste 
can tire of writing with her. 


—-*@e— ——__ 


WORDS. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 


ORDS! words ! words! how swiftly they fly ! 
how tremendous either for good or evil is 
their power! 

Diverse in nature, they are mighty engines both 
of joy and sorrow. 

There are words whose memory never dies, 
and words which pass with the breath of the 
speaker away; there are words which carry heal- 
ing to the sad heart, and words which crush or 
uproot the young, joyful hopes of the bravest 
spirit. 

There are words which cheer and inspire, re- 
newing the courage of those ready to perish, and 
sending the thrill of life and hope even through 
the cold bosom of despair. 

There are words which make the soul of the 
weeper to sing for joy; which cause that poor, 
suffering thing, the human heart—that sport of 
passion, and that fount of tears—to reel beneath 





its overpowering load of rapture; and words there 
be that cause it to shiver and shrink away into | 
the chill darkness of a hopeless night. 


Ah! words are mighty things; who can stand 
unmoved before them? They burn or melt; they 
scorch or warm ; they curse or bless. Sharper 
than a two-edged sword they fall from the lips 
of anger or scorn; sweeter than honey from the 
honey-comb they drop from the fond lips of 
love. 

Words soothe and calm the troubled spirit ; 
they comfort the afflicted and oppressed ; or they 
lash the waves of passion into fury. Words sting 
like serpents; they gnash, and rend, and tear, 
like raving wolves; they cleave through nerve 
and marrow, making wounds whose ragged edges 
never heal; whose unsightly scars will never pass 
away. Those scars may indeed be hidden from 
sight, covered over by the withered leaves and 
flowers that choke and molder in every human 
heart, or by the shattered wrecks of the dead 
hopes and joys that are forever settling slowly, 
surely downward to a grave from which there is 
on earth no resurrection; but they are there, and 
there they st&y forever. 

Words, gentle, sincere, and kind, from a warm 
heart, make friends which death hath not power 
to sever; and the harsh and angry word oft 
makes a lifelong enemy. 

Words! words! words! how they rush and 
ring! Along the highway; by the sheltered 
pathway ; in the valley and the meadow; on the 
mountain, through the forest, and the village; 
by the river-side, along the shore, and on the 
sea. 

The most remote and quiet hamlet hath its 
countless words, while through town and city they 
roll and swell with deep, continuous roar. 

Who can tell the sum of them? And yet for 
every word that man shall speak God shall bring 
him into judgment. O, words are fearful things! 


———e@e—__—_ 


ANGELS. 
BY B. MARIA BECK. 
ANGELS oft are bending o’er us, 
Though we know not they are near, 
Whispering to us very gently, 
Of that far-off happy sphere. 
And when grief’s sad tears are falling 
Over buried hope and love, 
Then they sweetly, kindly whisper, 
“There ’s & truer clime above.” 
When, amid earth’s sweetest pleasures, 
We are plucking fairest flowers, 
Angels whisper, “ These are lovely, 
But more lovely Eden’s bowers.” 
Thus they ever lure us onward, 
From this world of care and sin, 
Till the emerald gates shall open, 
And we gladly enter in. 
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PIZARRO AND THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


(CONCLUDED.) 

FTER the death of Atahualpa, the spirit of 
the people was so broken that Pizarro found 
little difficulty in quelling the indications of re- 
bellion that event excited. He went through the 
mockery of investing a son of the murdered Inca 
with the insignia of imperial authority ; and upon 
‘his death, soon after, Manco Capac, a half-brother 
of Atahualpa, was enthroned as the legitimate 

successor at Cuzco. 

Pizarro had not miscalculated the effect of per- 
mitting such of his men as desired it, to return, 
after the robbery of Caxamalca and of the gold 
accumulated with the vain hope of redeeming the 
captive Inca. The immense wealth brought back 
by these men, and the report of the successes of 
Pizarro, and of the exhaustless wealth of the 
country he had subjected, operated with electric 
power throughout the provinces of Panama, Nica- 
ragua, and Guatemala. The governors could 
hardly restrain the inhabitants from abandoning, 
en masse, those provinces, and joining their for- 
tunes with those of the Peruvian invader. Large 
reinforcements—more indigent and rapacious, if 
possible, than the first adventurers—speedily ar- 
rived ; and Pizarro, pusning his way onward, soon 
took possession of Cuzco, the capital of the em- 
pire. Manco Capac became his captive, and the 
quantities of gold and silver obtained in despoil- 
ing the palaces and temples, were immense. Quiet 
being restored to the country, Pizarro left in com- 
mand Ferdinand, his brother, and returned to the 
coast. Here he founded, in 1534, the city of 
Lima, which was for a long time the grand com- 
mercial entrepot for all the western coast of South 
America. 

In the mean time Benalcazar, who had been 
left in command of the post near the mouth of 
the Pinza, taking with him a division of the re- 
cruits who were continually arriving, penetrated 
into the country in the direction of Quito, and 
after incredible hardships and immeasurable con- 
flicts with the natives, effected the conquest of 
that city. 

To Almagro a grant had been made of one 
hundred leagues along the coast of Chili. He 
now departed for the conquest of that empire. 
As they advanced south, his men suffered se- 








verely from the increasing rigors of the climate. | 


Some of them perished with the cold. They 
found also a formidable race of men to contend 
with. They were strong and vigorous, clad in 


skillful tn the use of the bow and the spear; and 
though they were unequal to a warfare with the 
Spaniards, it was not easy to subdue them. Nearly 
a year had been spent in this enterprise, when 
new events suddenly recalled Almagro to Peru. 

The force at Cuzco had been greatly weakened 
not only by the departure of Pizarro and Alma- 
gro, but also by the detachments it was necessary 
to place in different parts of the empire. he Pe- 
ruvians perceiving this determined to rise and de- 
stroy the invaders. Secretly the work of prepa- 
ration went on. ‘Troops and munitions of war 
were gathered from every part of the empire. 
When the plot was ripe for consummation, Manco 
Capac effected his escape, and immediately raised 
the standard of war. Two hundred thousand 
men, it is said, invested the city of Cuzco. At 
the same time another army surrounded Lima, 
and cut off all communication between the two 
cities. 

It was the report of these events that led Al- 
magro to retrace his steps. We do not mean, 
however, that he returned to succor his belea- 
guered brethren. Far from it. The city of Cuzco 
had been in dispute between him and Pizarro; 
but rather than break with his rival, he had 
waived the final adjustment of the controversy, 
and proceeded to the invasion of Chili. But the 
patents having now arrived from Spain, he be- 
came satisfied that Cuzco was included in his. 
On his arrival at Cuzco he found that the Peru- 
vians had already made themselves masters of 
a large part of the city, and that Ferdinand and 
Gonzalez Pizarro, with a small remnant of their 
men, were hemmed in, and fighting with the des- 
peration of tigers. Juan Pizarro, in a daring at- 
tempt to storm a tower, had been slain. In this 
siege, which had lasted nine months, the Peru- 
vians displayed a bravery and fought with a des- 
peration worthy of their cause. But what could 
their undisciplined masses accomplish against 
marshaled veterans with their terrible agencies 
of death ? 

In the midst of this state of affairs, Almagro 
appeared before Cuzco. To the beleaguered Pi- 
zarros it afforded a gleam of hope, yet they hardly 
knew whether to regard him as a friend or a foe. 
The Inca, knowing the hostility between him and 
Pizarro, attempted to make terms with Almagro. 
But this was probably only a decoy, or perhaps, 
if not already convinced of the fact, he soon 
learned that no faith could be kept with a Span- 


| jard; for he suddenly fell upon him at the head 


The 
The 


of an immense body of his. bravest men. 
conflict was furious, but of short duration, 


the skins of seals and sea-wolves, exceedingly | Peruvians were totally defeated. The slaughter 
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was immense. Almagro immediately invested 
the little garrison of his surviving countrymen. 
He succeeded in surprising the sentinels, and 
having surrounded the house where Ferdinand 
and Gonzalez were quartered, he compelled them 
and the entire garrison to surrender at discretion. 

While these things were transpiring at Cuzco, 
Pizarro had succeeded in defeating the Peruvians 
at Lima. That accomplished, he immediately 
sent five hundred men, under the command of 
Alvarado, to relieve his brothers, if, indeed, they 
had not already fallen. On arriving at Cuzco, 
their astonishment can easily be conceived at 
finding their most fearful enemy in their own 
countrymen. Almagro, at first, attempted to in- 
duce them to join his ranks; but failing in this, 
he suddenly fell upon them and cut them to 
pieces. 

Pizarro was now thoroughly aroused; but as 
his two brothers were still in the hands of his 
enemy, he proceeded cautiously and coolly—at 
first proposing terms of accommodation. Nego- 
tiations were prolonged several months, till at 
length they had progressed so far that Ferdinand 
and Gonzalez were given up. No sooner was 
this effected than Pizarro threw off all disguise, 
and prepared for the final conflict. Seven hun- | 
dred men, under the command of his two broth- 
ers, marched upon Cuzco. Their appetite for 
vengeance had been thoroughly inflamed by their 
former defeat and captivity. 

Almagro had five hundred veteran soldiers, 
and might have withstood the assault; but he 
was now old and infirm, and his recent extraor- 
dinary efforts had greatly broken him down. He 
was, therefore, compelled to commit the com- 
mand to one of his generals. It was an extraor- 
dinary scene. Countrymen and brethren, thou- 
sands of miles from their country and home, were | 
in the heart of a strange land, about to engage in | 
deadly strife. It is said that the Indians, like dis- | 
tant clouds, covered the mountains, and viewed 
with equal astonishment and gratification the aw- 
ful spectacle. Up to this time they had been the | 
principal victims of the rapacity and violence of | 
the invaders; now they beheld with joy, not un- | 
mingled with awe, that rapacity and violence 
about to recoil upon its perpetrators. The conflict 
was terrific. The army of Almagro was defeated. 
One hundred and forty of his men were left dead 
upon the field, and the rest surrendered at discre- 
tion. Almagro, in the distance, watched the prog- 
ress of the battle from a litter on which he was 
borne; and when he witnessed the defeat of his 
troops he attempted to flee, but was speedily cap- | 
tured. Although little was to be apprehended 








from one so far advanced in age and so thor- 
oughly subdued, no gleam of generosity toward 
an old companion and friend, or of pity for the 
gray hairs of the drooping veteran, appeared. He 
was condemned to the scaffold. The aged sol- 
dier, it is said, shrunk from the ignominy of his 
fate. “He even stooped to entreaties to save his 
life. But when he found his enemies inexorable, 
he resumed his fortitude, and met his fate with a 
calmness worthy of his reputation.” Pizarro was 
now the undisputed master of the whole country, 
and he parceled it out among his favorites, the 
historian quaintly remarks, “ with as much justice 
and propriety as the Pope had granted the whole 
of it to his master.” 

But his triumph, though apparently complete, 
was of short duration, and the man of violence 
and blood speedily met a fate similar to that he 
had meted out to thousands. His arbitrary con- 
duct produced discontent, and finally led to a 
wide-spread and powerful conspiracy, at the head 
of which were the followers of Almagro, who had 
received but little consideration in the division 
of the spoils. A son of the veteran Almagro had 
now arrived to man’s estate; and was endowed, 


even in a higher degree, with the qualities which 


had made his father a favorite with his soldiers. 
Around him the malcontents rallied as by com- 
mon consent. Pizarro, rendered presumptuous by 
the success that had ever followed in his footsteps, 
took no notice of the gathering storm. While he 
was still reposing in the fancied security which 
the terror of his name inspired, the conspiracy 
came suddenly to maturity, and, singularly 
enough, the first bolt fell upon his own head. 
On the 26th of June, 1541, a party of the con- 
spirators broke into his palace and assaulted his 
person. He defended himself with desperation; 
but he fell overpowered by numbers and covered 
with wounds, and, being pierced through the neck, 
immediately expired. Such was the end of this 
adventurer. After seventeen years of unexam- 
pled toil, suffering, and exposure, amid scenes of 
turmoil, cruelty, and carnage, and without a single 
hour of peace or repose, he closed his wild and 
bloody career, leaving behind him none to inherit 
illy-acquired titles and- estates, or to hand dowr 
his name to posterity. 

A little over three hundred years had passed, 
when a solitary traveler, visiting the city of Lima, 
had the curiosity to search out the last résting- 
place of the conqueror of Peru. “A small piece 
of silver,” says he, “dropped into the hand of the 
attending sacristan, procured me admission into 
the crypt under the high altar, where are depos- 
ited the remains of the celebrated Pizarro, who 
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| 
was assassinated in the palace hard by. Descend- | 


ing a few steps, I entered a small place, some 
twenty feet long, quite light and whitewashed, 
and which smelt and looked so much like a com- 
fortable wine-cellar, that I caught myself more 
than once looking round for the bins and bottles. 
The first object I saw was a large square tomb, 
surmounted by the erect figure of an abbot, and 
close by, in a narrow opening in the wall, I noticed 
what appeared to me to be a collection of dusty 
rags, but a closer inspection proved that this was 
all that remained of the renowned conqueror of 
Peru. He has still on him the clothes and shoes 
which he wore at the time of his assassination. 
Of course his body is nothing but a skeleton cov- 
ered with dried flesh and skin, so that no features 
are discernible. The body is covered with the 
remains of what was white linen, swathed round 
him; but the dust of centuries has collected on 
it, and turned it to a light brown color, and it 
almost pulverizes when touched. The body is 
placed on a narrow piece of plank, in a sloping 
position, and has been placed in this hole merely 
to put it out of the way. The folks in Lima do 
not think any thing of the remains of poor Pi- 
zarro; and I dare say that a little money, judi- 
ciously invested, would procure for any curiosity- 
hunter the whole of his remains.” 

After the death of Pizarro the young Almagro 
was placed at the head of the government. But 
in a government founded as the Spanish dominion 
had been in Peru, and composed of such ele- 
ments, little quiet could be expected. One brief 
paragraph from the historian of the time com- 
prises the whole history of the new government. 
“The shocking dissension in Peru being known 
to the court of Castile, Vaca de Castro received a 
royal commission, appointing him Governor of 
Peru, for the purpose of quieting the existing dis- 
turbances, and establishing the authority of the 
Spanish Government. Having reached Quito, he 
immediately and with great energy adopted meas- 
ures to suppress the insurrection, and bring the 
daring conspirators to punishment. He marched 
toward Cuzco, whither Almagro had retired. The 
hostile parties met at Chupaz, about two hundred 
miles from Cuzco, and both determined to decide 
the contest at once. The action was bloody and 
decisive, and characterized by that fierceness, im- 
petuosity, and vindictive spirit which the deadly 
animosities of both parties were calculated to in- 
spire; and the slaughter was in proportion to the 
maddening fury of the combatants. Of fourteen 
hundred men—the whole number engaged on both 
sides—more than one thousand lay wounded and 
dead on the field of battle. Superiority of numbers 


prevailed, and young Almagro and his party, or 
all who escaped the sword, fell into the hands of 
the victors. And although they were countrymen 
and fellow-Christians, the tender mercies of their 
conquerors were cruelties; forty were executed 
as rebels; some were banished, and young Al- 
magro, their leader, was publicly beheaded at 
Cuzco.” With his execution the family of Al- 
magro became extinct. Thus, before the end 
of the year 1542, another complete revolution, 
had been effected in the Spanish government of 
Peru. 

We said that Pizarro left behind him no one to 
bear his name to posterity. The same was true 
of his three brothers; or, at least, it is quite cer- 
tain that, on their death, the family name became 
extinct. 

Hernando had been sent to Spain, immediately 
after the death of Almagro, to propitiate the 
Spanish court. Here he was arrested for his 
high-handed outrages, and imprisoned in a Span- 
ish fortress, where he remained a close prisoner 
twenty years. During this period he experienced 
only a succession of sorrows; his kindred and 
friends either perished or became powerless ; 
most of his ill-gotten gains were confiscated, and 
a large portion of the remainder wasted in vexa- 
tious and unceasing litigation. His fame was 
blighted, and he was looked upon as a huge rob- © 
ber and a cold-blooded murderer. In 1560 he 
was released from prison; but he had now be- 
come old, and was completely broken in spirit. 
Yet he lived on, stricken by retributive justice, 
an object equally of pity and abhorrence, surviv- 
ing the cotemporary actors, whether friends or 
foes, in the bloody drama of Peru, and finally 
ending his career after having attained to the 
great age of nearly one hundred years. 

Gonzalez filled a wider space in history. He 
had been appointed, by his brother, Governor 
| of Quito, with instructions to explore the region 

beyond the Andes. The mountainous country 
| to the east of Quito was reported, by the Indians, 
| to abound in cinnamon and other aromatic pro- 
| ductions. To reach those remote and wild re- 
| gions, mountains covered with perpetual snow 
| must be crossed, trackless forests of unknown ex- 
tent traversed, and the journey throughout be 
_ attended with still greater dangers from the hos- 
tile tribes of Indians through which they must 
| pass. Yet Gonzalez Pizarro undertook the peril- 
‘ous task. In 1540 he commenced his journey, 
| having under his command three hundred and 
fifty Spaniards and over four thousand Indians. 
| He boldly forced his way through the defiles and 
| over the mountain ridges of the Andes. The 
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severity of the cold in the mountain passes, to- 
gether with the excessive fatigues and the want 
of suitable provisions, occasioned the death of 
many of the Indians who had been taken along 
as the burden-bearers of the party. As they ad- 
vanced, dangers of another and more fearful kind 
were encountered. While marching through the 
country of Quixos, several shocks of an earth- 
quake were experienced. The ground in several 
places opened, and in one instance five hundred 
houses were swallowed up. When they reached 
the plains, it was at the rainy season, and for two 
months the rain poured in continuous floods, ren- 
dering their advance almost impossible and re- 
ducing them to the greatest extremities. 

They at length reached the province of Zu- 
maco, where the cinnamon trees were cultivated 
by the natives, and also grew in great abundance 
in the forests. But it does not appear that Gon- 
zalez availed himself of this discovery to any 
profit. Probably the reduced condition of his 
party rendered it necessary for him to press for- 
ward, and, if possible, to gain the eastern shore 
of the continent. Having reached the banks of 
one of the tributaries of the Amazon, probably 
the Napo river, he followed the course of the 
river on foot for more than one hundred and fifty 
miles. At one place they describe a cataract, 
where the whole body of the stream plunges 
down over a precipice six hundred feet in hight. 
At another they found the crags jutting out so 
far over the river that they effected a passage over 
the deep and rapid current by felling trees across. 
The flat country which they had now reached 
was every-where intersected by marshes and 
flooded by swollen streams, and also covered with 
forests, and thickly matted with vines and under- 
brush. To convey their baggage over such a 
country was impossible. Their only food was | 
wild fruits, now and then seasoned with the flesh | 
of some wild beast which they had the good for- | 
tune to kill. | 

Gonzalez was compelled to halt and construct | 
a vessel for the transportation of his heavy bag- 
gage and the sick of his men. Every one, with- | 
out regard to rank, labored in the construction. | 
The worn-out garments of the Spaniards were 
used to caulk the seams, and gum obtained from | 
the neighboring trees supplied the place of tar. | 
The rude vessel was soon launched, and the pro- 
visions and sick placed on board. Orellana, the 
officer next in command to Pizarro, was put in 
charge of the vessel. In this way they advanced 
ever one hundred leagues, when their supplies 
had so completely failed that Gonzalez sent the 
bark down the river in advance, with orders to | 





——— 


procure a supply of provisions, and then return to 
relieve his famished men. In case no provisions 
were obtained, Orellana was to wait at the junc- 
tion of the Napo with the Amazon till Gonzalez 
with his party came up. 

Orellana reached the junction of these two riv- 
ers without obtaining any supply. He had passed 
only flooded plains, impenetrable swamps, and 
darkly-shaded, forbidding forests. Impelled by 
the necessities of his company, or, what is more 
probable, moved by the example so often set be- 
fore him by his superiors, he now discarded the 
authority of Gonzalez, and set out as discoverer 
and adventurer on his own account. He resolved 
to pursue the course of the Amazon to the ocean, 
and without waiting for the party behind to come 
up, and with entire indifference to their fate, im- 
mediately proceeded on his voyage. This was 
on the last day of the year 1540. It was not till 
August of the succeeding year that they reached 
the mouth of the Amazon, having floated upon 
its bosom more than two thousand miles. In 
their voyage they had been reduced to great ex- 
tremities, having been compelled for some time 
to live upon a soup made of the leather of their 
saddles first, and afterward their shoes, boiled 
with herbs gathered upon the banks. Many of 
the men died from diseases contracted by expo- 
sure and destitution, and others were slain in con- 
flicts with the warlike Indians they encountered ; 
so that only a small portion of the company 
finally escaped. 

The region through which they had passed 
was composed of almost boundless plains, ten- 
anted only by wild beasts, and savage tribes 
scarcely less wild or ferocious. When Orellana 
reached Spain, he published the most glowing 
account of his discoveries, most of them so fab- 
ulous that they would have received no credit in 
any other than that age of marvels about the ex- 
haustless riches of the New World. He repre- 
sented that the country so abounded in gold that 
the roofs of the temples were covered with it. 
He also described female warriors, of great stat- 
ure and heroic bravery, resembling the ancient 
Amazons, and from them gave the name to the 
river, which it still wears, notwithstanding the 
fiction in which it originated has long since been 
exploded. Of these regions Orellana obtained a 
grant, and, in 1549, returned with a great train 
of followers to colonize it; but he soon fell a vic- 
tim of the diseases of the country, and many of 
his followers shared the same fate. The rest of 
them were scattered abroad, and the settlement 
was entirely abandoned. 

When Gonzalez and his party reached the 
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junction of the Napo with the Amazon, and 
found that Orellana had not only failed to make 
provision for them, but had actually left them to 
their fate, their consternation can be more readily 
conceived than described. ‘To proceed down the 
river to the ocean without vessels for their trans- 
portation was impossible, and the implements 
with which they might have constructed some 
rude crafts for that purpose had been carried off 
by the faithless Orellana. Quito was distant 
twelve hundred miles. The difficulties of the 
passage, they well knew, were almost insuper- 
able, especially in their reduced condition; but 
there was no alternative. ‘They immediately be- 
gan to retrace their steps. The hardships hereto- 
fore experienced were nothing compared with 
those now suffered. When their scanty supply 
of roots and berries failed, they had resort to the 
leather of their saddles, to their dogs and horses, 
and to whatever could allay the cravings of appe- 
tite. The most loathsome reptiles were greedily 
devoured by them. At length, after incredible 
hardship and suffering, Gonzalez, with eighty of 
his men, after an absence of two years, reached 
Quito. They were emaciated to the last degree, 
and as naked as savages. ‘he rest of the three 
hundred and fifty, except the few who escaped 
with Orellana, and a large portion of the four 
thousand Indians, had perished in the enterprise. 

On his arrival at Quito, Gonzalez Pizarro ob- 
tained the first news of the double revolution in 
the state—the first resulting in the overthrow and 
death of his brother ; the second, in the overthrow 
and death of the son of Almagro. The elements 
of dissension were again rife, and the appearance of 
Pizarro was hailed with delight by those opposed 
to the new order of things established by the 
Spanish Government. For be it said to the honor 
of that Government, that it had taken measures 
to guard the natives against the cruelties of the 
settlers, and to set some limits to their exactions 
and oppressions. 

Gonzalez, scarcely waiting to recruit his ex- 
hausted energies, put himself at the head of 
some twelve hundred men, and commenced a 
rapid march toward Lima. But before he arrived 
a revolution had already broken out, and the 
Governor had beeh seized and sent a prisoner to 
Spain. Gonzalez compelled the judges to ap- 
point him Governor and Captain-General of Peru. 
The violence of his administration, however, pro- 
duced a sudden reaction in favor of Vela, the de- 
posed Governor; and he, being set at liberty by 
his conductor, landed at Tumboz, raised the royal 
standard, and resumed his functions as Viceroy. 
Between him and Pizarro a decisive battle was 


Sa 





soon fought in the vicinity of Quito, which re- 
sulted in his total defeat. The head of the Vice- 
roy was cut off and exhibited on a gibbet in the 
city, while Gonzalez made his triumphal entry. 

As might have been expected, the rule of Gon- 
zalez was short-lived. Pedro de la Gasca, a man 
of great worth and ability, was sent by the Span- 
ish court to restore order in the province. He 
came without troops, almost without attendants ; 
he was mild and conciliatory. Several of Gonza- 
lez’s officers declared in his favor, and his force 
daily augmented. This exasperated Gonzalez to 
the last degree, and he refused all terms of accom- 
modation, though Gasca earnestly sought to avoid 
an appeal to arms. When all other means had 
failed, Gasca took the field at the head of sixteen 
hundred men, and marched toward Cuzco, where 
Gonzalez then was. Confident of victory, Gonza- 
lez permitted him to approach within four leagues 
of the city, when he marched out, and drew up 
his men in line of battle in an advantageous place. 
“At the very moment he expected the action to 
commence, some of his principal officers galloped 
off and surrendered themselves to the enemy. 
Their example was followed ‘by others, and this 
extraordinary conduct spread amazement from 
rank to rank. One company after another threw 
down their arms and went over to the royalists. 
Gonzalez and some of his officers, who remained 
faithful, attempted to stop them by entreaties and 
threats, but it was all in vain. ‘They soon found 
themselves deserted by nearly their whole army. 
Gonzalez fell into the hands of Gasca, and was 
beheaded the next day.” 

Thus perished the last of the Pizarros, and thus 
closed the first scenes in one of the most remark- 
able dramas the world ever witnessed. Nearly 
all the early adventurers reaped the reward of 
their rapacity and violence, by suffering from the 
hands of each other the same violence they had 
together practiced upon the simple and harmless 
natives. But the long train of evils following 
after them, blighting and almost desolating a 
whole country, have not even yet, after the lapse 
of more than three centuries, exhausted the full 
measure of their force. 





BEAR AND FORBEAR—LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


Tue longer we live in this world of roses and 
thorns, the more we learn to revere those philan- 
thropie axioms, “Bear and forbear,” “Live and 
let live,” and to reverence a faith, whose Christian 


| founder has made it a condition of having our 


trespasses forgiven, that we should forgive the 
trespasses against us. 
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village. It is not of the bustling, growing 
order, however, but one where the oldest inhabit- 
ants may look upon the unaltered scenes that 
blessed their youth. There are no noisy manu- 
factories, deafening and aggravating the lovers of 
silence, or stealing the roses from the cheeks of 
the young people; no indication of the existence 
of steam-engines reaches them, save in those rare 
cases when the wind gets out of its favorite east 
eorner, and bears to their ears the scream of the 
locomotive as it rushes by at six miles distance. 

The village is laid out in three streets, each 
diverging from a central park or common, where 
stands the Church, with its gray spire made a little 
rickety by both time and weather. There are two 
chimneys protruding from the roof at the opposite 
end from the spire, between which rises a square 
tower surmounted by four crosses, which are in 
turn overtopped by four superannuated weather- 
cocks, all pointing different ways. There are 
doors on each end of the building, and streets all 
around it, so that it is difficult to decide which is 
the front; but, that being a matter of little conse- 
quence to those who do not attend its services, we 
will, instead of waiting to inspect it, proceed to 
the residence of Dr. Peter Crinoline, who lives in 
the red brick house across the green. 

The Doctor has resided there as infant, man, 
and boy for nearly sixty years. He never lived 
any where else, having studied medicine of his 
father, who was a doctor before him. The old 
doctor died soon after his son commenced his 
practice, and his mother having previously de- 
ceased, he was left with only a maiden sister to 
take care of him, who was in her turn to be taken 
care of by him. 

Till his sister’s death, which took place when 
he was forty-five years old, it does not appear 
that the Doctor ever thought of taking to himself 
a wife. Even then it is likely that the idea would 
not have entered his head, had it not been sug- 
gested by the advances of a stranger, a pale-look- 
ing widow, who came from a distant city, to hide 
her poverty and her sorrow for her lost husband 
in the quiet village of Weldonsville. 

No one knows how the courtship was man- 
aged. It is probable that the lady, being more 
experienced, took the burden of the business upon 
her shoulders ; but all that is certainly known is 
that, on a fine spring Sabbath morning, she doffed 
her mourning habiliments and woe-begone looks, 
and became Mrs. Kitty Crinoline. 
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| honored in the village. 
| inherited from his father had been freely shared 
\ ELDONSVILLE is a pleasant New England | 





For many years the Doctor had been loved and 
The wealth that he had 


by the poor and suffering, and there were many 
poor families who seemed to be heirs to all the 
ills of human flesh, who had received the best 
medical attendance that he could afford them, 
without any prospect or desire of remuneration. 
Even Mrs. Kitty, his present wife, had been a 
sharer of his bounty. 

If it were not for airing a dead secret, it might 
be advisable—as an introduction to a description 
of Mrs. Kitty—to detail the futile attempts of a 
skillful daguerreotypist to impress upon his pol- 
ished plate a front view of her features, which, 
being of the case-knife order of beauty, defied 
every effort to duplicate them. A side view was 
at last taken, in which her black eyes, set in 
rather askew, after the oriental fashion, were suf- 
ficiently represented by one of the twain—that 
one, fortunately, being as much of the kind as 
any beholder could desire. Long, black curls de- 
pended from an invisible bandage around her 
head, which, being elastic, expanded or contracted 
itself to suit the natural hair beneath, which bris- 
tled up or lay flat according to the emotions of 
the wearer. 

There were two orphan children left to the 
Doctor’s guardianship by a deceased brother, soon 
after his marriage, who had found a home with 
their kind uncle rather in opposition to the wishes 
of his wife, who did not fancy children. 

Had they been dependent upon their uncle’s 
bounty, Mrs. Kitty would not have yielded her 
point; but many a snug little sum might, with 
economy, be saved from the income of the prop- 
erty that they inherited, so the poor orphans were 
permitted to come to Weldonsville, and reside 
with their uncle. 

Mrs. Kitty had her hobby. What lady has 
not? Mrs. Kitty’s hobby was benevolence. She 
longed to be known as the Lady Bountiful of 
Weldonsville. As if purposely to defeat her 
ambition, Mrs. Kitty was naturally penurious, and 
what plain-spoken people call selfish. But she 
was also ingevious ; and although necessity should 
not be slandered as the mother of all sorts of in- 
genuity, yet a necessity seemed laid upon Mrs, 
Kitty to invent expedients to save money even in 
her benevolent operations. 

It did not take the Doctor long to understand 
her character, though he never betrayed to her 
the remotest knowledge of her plans; but he be- 
came a silent, observing man when at home, and 
a more thoughtful and persevering friend of the 
poor abroad. Mrs. Kitty enjoyed the most un- 
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bounded liberty, and, except in the management 
of the children, held undisputed authority. 

So pleasantly were matters progressing, when | 
the cold winter of 1856 brought the fourteenth | 
anniversary of the Doctor’s marriage-day. It was 
a bleak morning in December, and a heavy snow 
had fallen during the night. 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Kitty, as she busied her- | 
self at the breakfast-table with the coffee-urn, | 
“there is a poor creature moved into that old hut | 
at the end of the lane. It is yours, you know.” 

“Yes; I told Jones he might pull it down, or 
do what he liked with it. It isn’t fit to live in, 
and—” 

“The poor can not choose their residence, Doc- 
tor Crinoline,” interrupted his wife, sharply, “they 
are glad of any shelter. J told Jones to let her 
have the house on easy terms.” 

“QO, you did? Very well, my dear. I have 
no objections.” 

The Doctor leaned back in his chair, and, with- 
out heeding his breakfast, began to whistle. 

“How often shall I ask you, Doctor, to leave 
off whistling at the table? How can I teach the 
children manners with such an example before 
them ?” The Doctor stopped in the middle of 
his tune, and began to eat as if he had no thought 
unconnected with his breakfast. 

“That poor woman’s name is Mrs. Moreen. 
She is very poor indeed, Jones says. I suppose 
you will not object to my helping her. There is 
no doubt of her being a deserving object.” 

“Do what you please, Mrs. Crinoline. I have 
no objections.” 

“Don’t you feel any interest in the poor crea- 
ture, Doctor? You speak of it as if it was a 
subject of no consequence. How you can hear 
of such poverty with indifference is a mystery to 
me. I suppose I am differently constituted. I 
could n’t sleep last night for thinking about her. 
I heard yesterday that her family were actually | 
suffering, and I was planning so much to relieve | 
her that I got too nervous to sleep. What a 
dreadful thing it would be if they should starve, | 
while so many homes around them are full of | 
plenty !” | 

The Doctor made no reply, but looked stolidly 
at his toast and beefsteak. 

“TI declare, Doctor,” said Mrs. Kitty, “I believe | 
you would eat just the same if I told you the | 
whole town were starving. I am glad J have 
some humanity. I shan’t rest till I have seen | 
that poor creature. John !” she exclaimed sharply, 








as she suddenly reached across the table and cuffed | 
a little boy’s ears, “ what are you winking at Louise | 
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The boy’s mouth, which had expanded into a 
grin, puckered itself down at the corners so sud- 
denly that his sister, agreeably impressed by the 
ludicrous change in his features, burst into a loud 
laugh, for which she was rewarded by a shake 
and a cuff that placed her on an equality with 


| her brother. 


“What do you propose doing ?” asked the Doc- 
tor, when order was again restored. 
“ Mrs. Larkin was in here last evening, and she 


| told me that she knew Mrs. Moreen in Boston be- 


fore she was married, and that she was the best 
dress-maker she ever employed. Mrs. Moreen 
called at Mrs. Larkins’s house yesterday to beg 
for work. She would do any thing, even wash- 
ing, she said; for her children were starving. 
There were several other ladies present, and they 
all advised her to resume her old occupation, and 
engaged to recommend her to their acquaintance.” 

“A very good plan,” said the Doctor. 

“That is just what J said. I promised to give 
her my work, of course. You know that I re- 
solved never to employ that pert Mary Hum- 
phreys again, after her impudence in refusing to 
take my old Cashmere as part pay for her work. 


| I have really suffered for the want of thick dresses 


during the late cold weather; but there was no 
one but Mary Humphreys to make them up, and 
she is out of the question. Now, is it not a kind 
Providence which has watched over poor Mrs. 
Moreen and sent her here? So very poor, of 
course she will not be particular about the sort 
of pay she gets.” 

“Of course not.” 

“And the clothes that Louise has outgrown 
will do nicely when made over for the little girl, 


| and John’s——really, Doctor, you seem greatly 


amused,” said Mrs. Kitty, interrupting herself as 
she detected a sly twinkle in her husband’s eye. 
“Well, it’s natural in some people to be hard- 
hearted. I, for one, never felt like making fun 
of the sorrows of the poor.” 

“I beg pardon. I was thinking of the partic- 
ular providence that you mentioned.” 

“It don’t signify what you were thinking of. 
Can John have the horse to go for her after break- 
fast? I want the dresses fitted to-day, if possi- 
ble, and I suppose the snow is too deep for her to 
walk.” 

“T have a patient to visit in that neighborhood. 
I can call for her myself as I return.” 

“Will you, indeed? I shall be glad if you 
will undertake the business; for John is such a 
blunderhead! Now, John, you will shell corn 
instead of riding. The next time I tell your 


for ?” | uncle of a poor beggar, you will wink at Louise, 
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and make sport of it, if you like to work better 
than to ride.” 


CHAPTER 1. 


As soon as possible, after breakfast was over, 
the Doctor started on his visit to Mrs. Moreen. 
Ile always interested himself in his wife’s benev- 
olent projects, and was her messenger in all prac- 
ticable cases. . 

He found the poor widow in a wretched-look- 
ing room still more wretchedly furnished. Three 
wooden chairs, a cot bedstead, and a rusty stove, 


which was scarcely warm, was all the furniture | 


of the room. A scanty meal of corn-bread and 
cold water was spread on one of the chairs, round 
which the family were grouped—a mother and 
three children, the oldest not more than seven 
years of age. The Doctor thought of the warm 
breakfast-room that he had just left, and a chok- 
ing feeling arose in his throat that kept him silent 
for some minutes. Well wrapped as he was in 
his heavy fur cloak, he felt or imagined that the 
cold air of the room penetrated to his very bones. 

Mrs. Moreen rose hastily, and dusting one of 
the chairs, asked him to sit down with something 
of a wondering look at his face, as if, in spite of 
his silence, she would discern the object of his 
visit. 

“My name is Crinoline, ma’am, Dr. Crinoline. 
I called on business.” 

“On business? Yes, I understand. This house 
is yours, I believe.” 

“And you think I’ve come for rent, I’ll be 
bound,” exclaimed the Doctor, laughing out heart- 
ily, as the idea occurred to him. “But you’re 
mistaken. I don’t take rent for such hovels. 


You are welcome to pull down all but the room | 


you live in, and burn it for fire-wood.” 

It was evident that Mrs. Moreen thought her 
visitor a little queer, if not a little out of his 
head. 

“ You came in on business, sir.” 

Her manner, no less than the short sentence, 
reminded him that they were strangers. 

“Yes. You are a dress-maker, 1 understand?” 

“T was once, when I had better health and 
fewer cares, and I would gladly resume my old 
employment, if I could take the work home, or— 
or leave the children comfortable.” 

“They are not old enough to leave by them- 
selves,” 

“O, as to that—‘iiannah here is quite a mother to 
the others. She is very careful, and can be trusted 
better than many older persons.” 

The Doctor made no reply. In his odd way 
he was staring about the room, noting every crev- 








ice that admitted the cold, and wondering how to 
offer help without offending the poor widow’s del- 
icacy. 

“Could this room be made comfortable if you 
had plenty of wood?” he asked abruptly. “It 
seems very open.” 

“Tt might be made tighter by listing the doors 
and windows. But you spoke of business with 
me.” 

“Yes, yes; I am sent by Mrs. Crinoline to ask 
for your services. She has two dresses, I think. 
She is my wife, ma’am. Like myself, she is 
rather peculiar. Was brought up to economize. 
Likes to save now. Will pay you in trumpcry. 
That won’t warm you or feed you either; that 
you know.” 

Mrs. Moreen couldn’t help smiling at his odd 
way of expressing his thoughts; but she said 
nothing. 

“T’ve a plan for you, ma’am. So has my wife. 
My plan is the best. What is the charge for 
dress-fitting? A dollar a dress ?” 

“No, no, indeed, sir. Not more than twenty- 
five cents.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. It’s a shame, though. 
Why don’t you work for nothing? Look here.” 
He put a bill in her hand. “That is for fitting 
the dresses.” 

“Here are two dollarg, sir,” said Mrs. Moreen, 
“T have no change.” 

“You do not attend to me. That bill is the 
pay for two dresses only. I advance it because— 
because—why, because you need it. There is 
nothing more to be said about it. You will take 
Mrs. Crinoline’s trumpery, and thank her for it, 
if you please. I will see that you have wood 
directly, and—and something fit to eat, and listing 
for the windows and doors.” 

“T fear I shall never repay—” 

“Fudge! gammon! Pay when you get strong 
and rich.” 

He was hurrying out to escape her tearful 
thanks when the dresses again occurred to him, 
and he stopped short. 

“It’s impossible for you to leave home to-day. 
Of course it is. Shall tell Mrs. Crinoline so, But 
could you contrive to wait on her to-morrow ?” 

“T will gladly do so. Osir, if I could thank 
you as —” 

“Never mind the thanks. Say nothing about 
it to any one, least of all to Mrs. Crinoline. Slie’s 
a fine woman, excellent wife, and so forth, but 
rather peculiar.” 

So saying, he hurried out of the house, and 
jumping into his sleigh was soon seen calling at 
the various places where he usually made his pur- 
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chases for the poor objects of his wife’s benevo- 
lence. 

When Mrs. Moreen made her appearance at 
his house the next morning he was scarcely able 
to recognize her, so had her countenance been 
transformed by the warm hopes his generous 
kindness had inspired. And she on her part 
looked with astonishment upon the grave, silent 
man, who seemed to be of as little account as his 
wife’s parrot. He got out of the way, and so did 
the children when her work was finished and she 
was waiting to be paid. 

“ Ah, it is a real pleasure to help one so humble 
and good,” said Mrs. Crinoline to her husband, as 
the family sat around the evening fire. “ You 
can’t think, Doctor, how thankful she was for the 
old clothes.” 

“ Was she ?” 

“To be sure she was. I wish you could have 
seen her when I brought them in. She seemed 
to feel as if they were for her, and her poor, 
pinched cheek flushed quite rosy with mere ex- 
pectation. If you hadn’t shown your want of 
sympathy by going away so suddenly, you might 
have seen the truth of what I so often tell you, 
that poor folks are sometimes grateful for the 
kindness shown them.” 

“T was called to see a patient. So you found 
her grateful,” said the Doctor. 

“Yes, indeed. I gave her a lot of good advice, 
and told her how to manage her children. Very 
few poor people have what we call a ‘ faculty,’ and 
good advice is, in a majority of cases, more needed 
than money. The grateful creature shed tears 
when I told her that the Lord had guided her 
hither, and that I would counsel her at any time.” 

“She could n’t, of course, ask more.” 

“She said that God would surely bless us both 
for our goodness, though what you have done for 
her I guess she would be puzzled te tell. But 
then it is natural, you see, to mix husband and | 
wife together in such matters.” 

“Yes, yes, I see.” 

“ Ah, it is so pleasant to be able to lay my head 
upon my pillow with the consciousness of having 
been a blessing to a fellow-creature. Louise, 
John, are you not ashamed? I have known 
wicked people get such a habit of winking one 
eye that they couldn’t stop it when they tried. | 
As I was saying, Doctor, a generous action is its 
own reward, and I shall sleep better to-night 
for it.” 








CHAPTER III. 


Not far from Dr. Crinoline’s residence, and on 
one of the tnree streets of Weldonsville, lived a | 


seen in their own homes. 


poor Irish woman whose name was Maggie Phe- 
lan. For three long years she had been sadly 
afflicted with inflammatory rheumatism, and quite 
unable to labor. Before she was taken ill she 
had been able to save a small sum ; but the long 
continuance of her disease had soon thrown her 
upon the charities of her neighbors. 

Those who lived nearest to her were Irish, and 
earned their living by working for the farmers in 
the vicinity. Most of them were too poor to offer 
her much assistance, and the little aid they might 
have rendered was withheld because poor Maggio 
differed from them in religious belief, she being a 
Protestant, while they were all stanch Catholics. 

It is probable that Maggie, who could neither 
read nor write, and never went tv any house of 
worship, would have been wholly at a loss had 
she been asked to state her creed; and it is cer- 
tain that she had not religion enough of any sort 
to have served as a bone of contention; but this 
did not avail her so long as she freely expressed 
her dislike of the Catholics, and was as cordially 
hated by them. 

Once, indeed, they were driven by very shame 
to assist her, and had a dance, and a raffle, and a 
big keg of liquor for her benefit; but the profits 
did not equal the expenses, and poor Maggie hon- 
orably appropriated a small sum that had just 
been given to her toward helping them out of the 
difficulty. Disgusted by the result of their gen- 
erous scheme, her Irish brethren gave her up to 
the “tinder marcy o’ the hiritics like herself,” 

She had been an excellent laundress, had 
brought certificates of her skill from tue old 
country, and proved their truth by the most ex- 
quisitely-got-up muslins, linens, and taces that 
ever were worn in any country. White flannel 
blankets never dreamed of thickening up and 
growing yellow in her hands, and calico prints 
knew better than to look old or faded while 
under her care. 

Those who had profited by her skill did not 
leave her desolate in her hour of need ; most of 
them appreciated her attachment to her “ snoog 
room and clane bed,” and would have felt as if 
deprived of a friend had she taken the sensible 
advice of a few, and sought a more comfortable 
abode in the state alms-house. They would have 
missed the cheerful face that had so often been 
There was a home-like 
sort of beauty in the snow-white linen apron, and 
in the broad cambric cap-frill that surrounded her 
face, and so there were little necessaries of fuel, 
food, or clothing sent to her daily to render her as 
comfortable as possible. 

Among those who actively patronized her was 
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Mrs. Crinoline. She exceeded all the rest in 
lively demonstrations of beneficent intentions. 
Many a pillow of ease did she secure by her de- 
votion to poor Maggie’s comfort. There was a 
short path across the green fields that led to Mag- 
gie’s residence ; but for the sake of example Mrs. 
Crinoline sent her gifts by the highway. She did 
not believe in that sort of charity that hides in by- 
ways and dark corners, and is ashamed of itself. 

The principal villagers, who had long had Mrs. 
Kitty’s benevolence for a standing theme of gos- 
sip, looked out of their windows with a good deal 
of sympathizing interest, when little Louise passed 
with her basket of “sundries.” It was a common, 
covered market-basket, and had been christened 
“Chaos” by one of Mrs. Kitty’s nearest lady 
neighbors, whose chamber being opposite to the 
Doctor’s kitchen window, with the advantage of 
being considerably higher, gave her the right to 
be credited in the assertion that, as it regarded 
said basket, “she knew what she knew.” 

As Louise walked lightly down the street with 
the basket carelessly dangling from her arm, many 
a prying eye would gladly have peeped into it; 
but even feminine curiosity is sometimes baffled, 
and no one was the wiser for wishing or guessing 
in this matter. “Chaos” pursued the even tenor 
of its way undisturbed. 

Various expedients were resorted to in order to 
obtain possession of the basket for a moment. 

“Look here, Louise,” called a lady from her 
windew one morning, “my little Annette has got 
a fine new book of pictures in the nursery. I am 
going to poor Maggie’s as soon as I get my cloak 
on, and I will carry your basket if you wish to 
stop and look at it.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the child, her blue 
eyes sparkling with delight. “Aunt told me to 
take the basket myself; but I will run as fast as 
ever I can, and I shall have time to come in when 
I come back.” 


The lady shut the window, and sat down laugh- | 


ing in spite of her vexation. 

Another time the little girl was met by a child 
younger than herself, who was burdened with a 
bundle far too heavy for his strength. He was 
sobbing bitterly, and Louise stopped to condole 
with him. 

“Now for a peep into Chaos,” exclaimed a 
young girl, who was observing them from a 
flower-garden near by. 

“Can’t you help him carry his bundle a little 
way, my dear?” she asked. “I will hold your 
basket while you go.” 

Louise readily took hold of the bundle, but did 
not offer to relinquish the basket. 





“Let me hold it for you,” said the young girl, 
reaching over the low fence to take it. 

“O no, thank you, miss; but I can carry it 
easily on One arm, and help him, too. Come, little 
boy.” 

As they trotted off, the young girl’s ears were 
greeted with a peal of merry laughter from the 
nearest house, where two ladies, as eager as her- 
self to fathom “Chaos,” were watching her. 

Maggie herself, after the most dexterous pump- 
ing and cross-pumping, afforded no information on 
the subject. Various ladies called on her with 
benevolent intentions, and happened to come in as 
Louise went out; but although they shook the 
bed till its lightness was little short of a miracle, 
and tidied the cupboard, and overhauled the es- 
tablishment generally, they were not a whit wiser 
on the subject of Mrs. Crinoline’s bounty. It was 
plain that neither her left hand nor right hand 
had confided to mortal keeping the secret of 
their benevolent doings, and neither hand had 
left a trace by which the other could detect its 
operations. 

“What is in this pail, Maggie?” asked a lady 
on one of these chance visits. She was sure that 
Louise shut the cupboard as she entered, and the 
idea immediately occurred to her that the shelves 
might need washing, and poor Maggie, of course, 
could not do such work.” 

“Where, ma’am ?” said Maggie, without look- 
ing round. 

“ Why, here, in this little tin pail.” 

“O, thin, shure, it’s like that Tom Murphy has 
not coom for the bit o’ swill I saved for the pig. 
It’s sour it will be getting, an’ will ye plaze to 
throw it over the bank ?” 

“Where did you get it, Maggie ?” 

“D’ye think that goose-ile rubbed into me jints 
over night, and slaped in, would not limber them 
like? It’s harder than boords they are, and the 
air in me bones thravels the wrong way. It was 
the docthor in the ould counthree, ma’am, that 
tould me whin me own sister, now dead and 
gone, was just like meself, says he, ‘It’s like two 
big gales o’ wind, Maggy, one in this arm an’ the 
other in the same, blowing conthrary ways.’ ” 

Of course, after this medica) illustration, the 
lady did not repeat her question. But a more 
auspicious day at length dawned upon the pursuit 
of knowledge in Weldonsville. It had rained for 
three days and nights, and the streets were nearly 
impassable. Little Louise, in attempting to cross 
from one sidewalk to the other, slipped and fell, 


| and, in getting up hurriedly, lost her shoe in the 


deep mud. Out rushed two or three ladies from 


| the houses on either side of the street to assist 
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her. Never did a poor, unfortunate child meet | 
with readier sympathy. 

“Come into my house, Louise,” said one, “and 
we will get dry stockings and shoes for you. Poor 
child! are you hurt ?” 

“No, Mrs. Thayer; but aunt will be angry with 
me for being so careless.” 

“She need not know it. You shall wear Lucy’s 
things while we wash and dry yours. The mud 
will brush off easily from your dress as soon as it 
is dry. So don’t fret, my dear, but come into the 
house.” 

Louisa readily followed, quite cheered by the 
prospect of concealing her mishap from her aunt. | 

“Leave your basket in the hall, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Thayer, “see, it has mud on the bottom that 
will soil the carpet.” 

“Aunt Kitty will scold if I leave it a minute 
till Maggie gets it,’ answered the child. 

“Ah, will she? Well, then, I’ll just brush off 
the mud in the kitchen while Mary changes your 
dress, and bring it straight back to you. You are 
a good girl to remember your aunt’s wishes.” 

Quite encouraged by the judicious praise, Louise | 
made no further objection, and the long-coveted 
“Chaos” was borne off triumphantly. It didn’t 
take long to analyze its contents. There were 
brown-bread crusts and white-bread crusts, bits 
of dried gingerbread, pieces of potato, dry, baked 
beans, intcrspersed like plums in a Christmas pud- 
ding, strips of cold tripe that smelled strongly of 
the pickle, and the gaunt and nearly naked bones 
of a spare-rib. 

All these the lady easily identified and called 
by name; but at the bottom of the basket she 
found a couple of ring-streaked, speckled, and 
grizzled bits, that puzzled her at first; but she 
soon, with culinary acuteness, found them to be 
pieces of fat pork, which had been colored by 








boiling with beets and other vegetables, and now 
figured as the ghost of a boiled dish. Would that 
an artist could be found who could sketch the 
pleased and cheerful faces that, with every va- 
riety of satisfied expression, surrounded Mrs, | 
Thayer’s tea-table on the afternoon of that event- 
fulday! If there is really, as poets pretend, music 
in laughter, Weldonsville was certainly a musical 
place for a number of days. 

Had not Doctor Crinoline been so universally 
honored and loved, he might have taken a few 
lessons in harmony; for there were many im- 
promptu amateurs among his lady patients, who 
prided themselves upon their ability to perform 
“Mrs. Kitty’s Benevolence,” with variations. | 

A key was soon furnished to the mystery of 
poor Maggie’s silence on the subject. Dr. Crino- | 


line was her attentive physician, and those ladies 
who happened to be present on any of his visits, 
remarked a strange, chinking sound, that evi- 
dently proceeded from the strengthening powders 
that he placed in her own hands, telling her to 
take them whenever she felt that she needed 
them. 

The wise conclusion drawn from this was, that 
Maggie’s silence was bought, and all those inter- 
ested decided that, for the Doctor’s sake, they 
would be bought, too. It can not be denied that, 
when Mrs. Kitty, at the sewing society, or on any 
other occasion, gave more than usual prominence 
to her favorite hobby in conversation, sly, express- 
ive glances were interchanged by her auditors, and 
various shoulders were shrugged as involuntarily 
as the little boy’s mouth moved “what whistled 
itself.” But no one has ever disputed her claim 
to be considered the Lady Bountiful of Wel- 
donsville. 


——_—e@e—  — 


SIAM AND THE SIAMESE-* 

HE English Government, which is now the 

leading fillibuster Government of the earth, 
has recently been establishing commercial rela- 
tions with the little-known kingdom of Siam. 
This is, of course, only the prelude to a formal 
annexation, which is not likely, however, to hap- 
pen for some years to come. Meantime, whatever 
may be said of the fillibustering spirit, it is deci- 
dedly that which has added most extensively, 
within the last fifty years, to our knowledge of 
the strange corners and by-paths of the earth; 
and so, in the present case, the first-fruits of the 
British negotiations is a book on Siam, from which 
we may learn vastly more about the Siamese way 
of living than we have heretofore known. 

One of the first things we gather concerning this 
country is, that the natives themselves know very 
little “ for sure” about it themselves. The King 
could not define his own territories, and his affairs 
seem, from his own account, to be in a very per- 
plexed condition. He owns allegiance to China, 
and claims authority over Cambodia and Cochin 
China. The latter state, however, disclaims his 
authority, and so he forces Cambodia to pay trib- 
ute to both himself and China. The mountains 
are little known. The river Weinam, which is 
the Nilé of the country, seems the source of much 
of its prosperity. It is the chief transport way 
of the country. Along its shores the population 
are most thriving, and, however far up they live, 





*Siam. By Sir John Bowring, late British Minister 
to the Court of his Siamese Majesty. London, 1857. 
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down its stream the people bring all their surplus 
produce, to Bangkok, the capital. 

Fancy a rude country, with illimitable latent 
wealth, a simple, superstitious people, a large 
river, a huge capital city, containing all the wealth 
aud. nearly all the trade and manufactures of the 
kingilom, and centering in itself every pursuit of 
importance, and you have a comprehensive view 
of Siam. 

Come we now to the government. Siam 
governed by two kings. The name of the head 
King is Phra Bard Somdetch Phra Paramendr 
Maha Mongkut Phra Chom Klau Chau Yu Hua. 
His father’s name was Shaulitpaklapchiukulusypi- 


is 


mahulukwansz, and he had seven hundred wives. 


We give these names here, with the intention of 
rigidly eschewing them in future, and shall prom- 
ise the reader to avoid, as much as possible, in 
the course of the present article, the enormous 
polysyllabic cognomens of Siam. 

The authority of the King—the first King— 
him with the long and utterly unpronounceable 
name—is absolute. He is master of the persons 
and purses of his subjects, and can cut off the 
heads and pocket the money of his people with 
an impunity which must be pleasing to one tyran- 
nically disposed. Moreover, the King seems en- 
titled to a tremendons degree of respect. No one 
dares to stand in his presence. His name is never 
pronounced, except with certain qualifications. 
When he appears upon the street, his subjects 
bow themselves to the ground. 

The present Kings are brothers. They might 
be tyrants. They are, in fact, men of talents, of 
learning, for Siamese, and of good disposition. 
The first King understands Latin—which he was 
taught by a French missionary—and English, 
which he learned from an American missionary. 
He has studied astronomy, and can calculate an 
eclipse—more than any of the crowned ones of 
Europe can do, in ail likelihood. He owns a 
priuting-press and a font of Siamese and English 
type; is a member of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of England ; has introduced chimneys—till 
lately unknown—to Siam; has caused his gold- 
smith to make gold writing-pens; his band to 
play “God Save the Queen ;” has become a pay- 
ing subscriber to the London Illustrated News ; 
aid, finally, has caused search to be made within 
his dominions for coal-beds. 


proficient in Euclid and Newton. This is pretty 
well for two heathen kings, of whom we should 
harlly expect an appreciation of foreign learning. 

To be second King seems rather a pleasant 
thing. This individual has at his disposal one- 


His brother, the sec- | 
ond King, is a polished English scholar, and a | 
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| 
third of the revenues of the kingdom; keeps up 


an army of twenty thousand men when he 
pleases, and in former times seems to have chiefly 
employed himself in making his principal uncom- 
fortably jealous. The present enlightened sec- 
ond King, however, busies himself chiefly with 
scientific pursuits. 

The Siamese seem to have, more than any other 
Asiatics, escaped, so far, either the temporal grasp 
or the spiritual influence of European nations. 
As a people they are in a tolerably forward state 
of civilization. But they are wedded to old hab- 
its; jealous of foreign influence—a trait they 
probably got from the Chinese, to whom they are 
nominally subject ; superstitiously and strictly de- 
voted to their religious forms, in which the rising 
generation is carefully educated ; and, finally, ex- 
travagant polygamists. ‘Thus commercial restric- 
tions have driven out foreign trade; while the 
Christian missionaries who have, at various times, 
endeavored to establish themselves in the country, 
have had all the hostile influences to contend with 
and not even a reliable consular protection to fall 
back upon. 

Siam was looked upon as an important country 
in very early times. In 1685 the French estab- 
lished relations with the court of Bangkok, by 
means of that most romantic of adventurers, Mr. 
Constaver Phaulcon, who, born at Venice, was 
nurtured in the English Protestant feith; was 
shipwrecked on the Siamese coast; gained favor 
at the court; was converted to the Romanist faith, 
by a worldly Jesuit; married a Japanese lady, 
“descended from the most distinguished of the 
Japanese Christian martyrs ;” procured a mission 
of Jesuits to be established in Siam; and finally 
died at its head. This mission has been continued 
almost without intermission ever since. 

The French and English have, at various times, 
tried to trade with the Siamese, with indifferent 
success. The Americaus have tried to convert 
them to Christianity; but likewise, as before 
said, with indifferent success. Yet it is to the 
efforts of the American missionaries that the ad- 
vanced state of the two Kings of Siam is chiefly 
owing. 

In religion the Siamese are devoted Buddhists. 
This is all that can be said forthem. The pres- 
ent Kings are, it is said, fast weeding out most 
of the ancient superstitions, and reducing the pop- 
ular faith to a more reasonable standard. There 
are nearly four thousand Roman Catholics in the 
country ; but they are nearly all descendants of 
Portuguese settlers. Of Protestants, converts to 
the missionary teachings, there seem to be very 
few. 



































Chinese, and altogether their penal code is far 
milder. But in smaller suits, as between man 
and man, the detentions seem to be infinite. 
First, scarce any one is really qualified to witness 
in such cases. Drunkards, orphans, quacks, gam- 
blers, braziers, clerks, blacksmiths, and potters, are 
strictly excluded from the witness stand. Next, 
suppose a man fairly qualified as witness, he is 
obliged to take a most alarming oath, in which he 
prays that, should he give false evidence, he may, 
whenever he is walking abroad, be attacked by 
“a preternaturally-endowed lion ;” or, when bath- 
ing, be devoured by “a horned alligator ;” and that 
in such case he may, after death, be condemned 
to carry water over the flaming regions, in open 
wicker baskets. And, finally, suppose the witness 
to have told “the truth and nothing but the 
truth,” then the judges are universally bribed— 
which, of course, settles the case. 

In medical science they seem equally as absurd 
as in legal lore. Here is a prescription for morbific 
fever: “One portion of rhinoceros’ horn; one of 
elephant’s tusk ; one of tiger’s and one of croco- 
dile’s teeth; one of bear’s tooth; one portion 
composed of three parts bones of vulture, raven, 
and goose; one portion of bison, and one of stag’s 
horn; and one portion of sandal-wood. These 
ingredients to be mixed together on a stone, with 
pure water; one-half the mixture to be swal- 
lowed, and the rest to be rubbed into the body— 
after which ”—so concludes the instruction—“ the 
morbific fever will depart.” 

A Siamese drug-store must be a queer collection 
of curiosities. 

The Siamese seem to have some excellent traits. 
As a nation they are reported strictly honest. 
Murders are rare. Disputes are not frequent. 
Children are taught to be respectful to parents 
and to the aged, while parents are affectionate 
toward their children. 

The Siamese houses seem to be tolerably well 
furnished, even where the owners are poor; and 
the rich enjoy every luxury imaginable, European 
as well as Asiatic, even European cooking having 
been successfully introduced. In a Siamese house, 
in the middle class, may be found always carpen- 
ters’ tools, a movable oven, various cooking uten- 
sils, both in copper and clay, spoons of mother-of- 
pearl, plates and dishes of metal and earthen- 
ware, a large porcelain jar and another of copper, 
for fresh water. There is also a tea-set, and all 
the appliances for betel-chewing and tobacco- 
smoking. 


The ordinary meals of the Siamese are at seven 
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The laws of Siam are absurd. They have, | 
however, much more respect for life than do the | 
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o’clock, A. M., and at half-past five, P. M. The 
more opulent classes have a repast at midday. 
The guests help themselves out of a common 
dish, with spoons or with their fingers, just as 
seems to them most convenient. For a state din- 
ner sixty or seventy different dishes are provided, 
showing a great mass of viands and modes of 
preparation. 

The costume of the people is peculiar. The 
ordinary dress is a long piece of cotton or printed 
cloth, tied around the waist. No covering is 
worn upon the head or upper part of the body, 
and the legs and feet are also uncovered. The 
higher classes wear sandals, and they have, two, 
a piece of white clothing hang loosely about the 
shoulders. With this they sometimes cover the 
head. Young women throw a silk scarf over 
their shoulders. When walking in the sun, a 
light hat, which looks like an inverted basket, 
made of palm leaves, is used by both sexes. In 
the presence of the King the nobles wear a gar- 
ment with sleeves, made of tulle, of finest texture, 
and richly ornamented. This they sometimes take 
from the shoulders, and fasten about the waist. 
In cold weather an outer garment or robe is worn, 
whose value depends upon the wealth and rank 
of the wearer. There is a universal passion for 
jewelry, and scarce any Siamese so poor but has 
some article of ornament. 

The consumption of areca and betel is universal 
in Siam. A Siamese in good circumstances is 
scarcely ever seen without the nut in his mouth ; 
and he is attended, in all his peregrinations, by 
servants, who bear for him all the various instru- 
ments necessary in the preparation of a mouthful 
of areca and betel. = 

A nobleman, in particular, never moves without 
his areca box, called, in Siamese, a zrob. This 
zrob is of gold, often highly ornamented with pre- 
cious stones, and is, like the snuff-box of more 
civilized courts, an object valued ‘as a present 
from the sovereign to the subject. When a Siam- 
ese sits down, the xrob-bearer places the box near 
him, that he may be continually using it. It 
holds the fresh leaves of the betel, the areca-nut, 
and the pink cheenam, or quick-lime covered with 
curcuma. The nut and the lime are wrapped in 
betel leaves, and the whole mess, cigar-shaped, is 
delicately placed in the mouth and chewed. 

So much for the Siamese proper. These form, 
we must mention, in reality, but about one-third 
of the population of the whole Siamese dominion. 
The rest are That, a semi-migratory trading and 
cheating class of Chinese, natives of Laos, Cam- 
bodians, Peguans, Malays, and nondescript mount- 
aineers. Of this motley crowd the people of 
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Laos are alone interesting. They seem to be 
a queer people, of whom, as they live at home, 
very little is actually known. They are meek, 
elegant, beautiful, and romantic; musical, mild- 
eyed, and graceful. Their women wear graceful 
costumes, decorate the hair with white blossoms, 
and are invariably preferred, for wives, by the no- 
bles of Siam. The Laos are Buddhists, but have 
in addition divers other lower superstitions. The 
Laos capital is very far in the interior, and escaped 
criminals take refuge there. The women of Laos 
are said to take a ruling share in the government. 
A recent writer says: “Once cailing on the second 
King of Siam, I found him playing on a singu- 
larly-harmonious instrument, composed of reeds 
of the bamboo, and nearly eight feet long. He 
said iv was a gift from the Prince of Laos.” This 
is the Laos organ, a collection of sixteen fine and 
long bamboos, bound by a circle of ebony. There 
is an opening for the aspiration and inspiration of 
the breath, which causes the vibration of a num- 
ber of small silver tonguelets, placed near a hole 
made in each bamboo, over which the fingers are 
moved with great dexterity. 

In Cambodia, which is a place where much 
luxury prevails, we are told, the ruling prince has 
a female body-guard, of whom we find the fol- 
lowing account: “ They all appeared to be very 
young, and were doubtless the best-looking girls 
we had seen in the country. Many of them had 
soft, regular features, and, were it not for the dis- 
gusting practices of blackening the teeth and 
shaving the head—only leaving a short tuft or 
top-knot of hair—they would have been called 
decidedly pretty. All had most elegant figures, 
and dressed with much taste, and made an impos- 
ing appearance.” 

And so we come, finally, to Bangkok, the cap- 
ital, a kind of oriental Venice, having few streets 
or roads, but chiefly canals—a singular place, 
where half the population of four hundred thou- 
sand live in houses built upon the water, the sides 
of the river being lined, for seven miles, with 
floating houses; where the inhabitants tame rats, 
and keep them as house-guards; where water- 


snakes abound, and white elephants are wor- | 


shiped, and the apes are thought to be great men 


disguised ; where a priest, meeting a white bird, | 


will make a very humble bow; and where it is 
believed that the monkey is a man—* not a very 


handsome man,” says the Siamese; “but not less | 


a brother.” 
missioned once, ages ago, to fight an army of 
giants. With one pretty vigorous kick he split 
in two a mountain; after which, as might be sup- 
posed, he finished the war, with honors. In these 


The monkey, it is related, was com- | 


degenerate days he does not speak, lest he should 
be forced to labor. 

The city extends along the bank of the river 
for several miles; and as the vessel threads her 
way along, the European visitor is enchanted by 
the beauty of the scenery and the delicious fra- 
grance that fills the air. “The Meinam is skirted 
on the two sides with forest-trees, many of which 
are of a green so bright as to defy the powers of 
art to copy. Some are hung with magnificent 
and fragrant flowers; upon others are suspended 
a variety of tropical fruits. Gay birds, in multi- 
tudes, are seen on the branches in repose, or wing- 
ing their active way from one place to another. 
The very sand-banks are full of life; and a sort 
of amphibious fish are flitting from the water, to 
be lost among the roots of the jungle-wood. On 
the stream all varieties of vessels are moving up 
and down, some charged with leaves of the atap 
palm, which at once adorn and cause them to be 
wafted by the wind along the water. <A few huts 
of bamboo, with leaved roofs, are seen; and in 
the neighboring creeks the small boats of the in- 
habitants are moored. Here and there is a float- 
ing house, with Chinese inscriptions on scarlet or 
other gay-colored paper; and at greater distances 
from one another are temples adjacent to the 
river, whose priestly occupants, always clad in 
yellow garments, their heads shaven bare, and 
holding a palm-leaf fan between their faces and 
the sun, sit in listless and unconcerned vacancy, 
or affected meditation, upon the rafts or railings 
which skirt the shore. The houses thicken as 
you proceed ; the boats increase in number; the 
noise of human voices becomes louder; and one 
after another pyramidical temples, domes, and 
palaces are seen towering above the gardens and 
forests. Over the perpetual verdure, so emerald- 
bright, roofs of many colored adornings sparkle 
in the sun. Sometimes white walls are visible, 
through whose embrasures artillery is peeping; 
multitudes of junks, grotesquely and gayly painted, 
whose gaudy flags are floating in the breezes ; each 
junk with the two great eyes which are never 
wanting in the prow. ‘No have eyes, how can 
see ? say the Chinese. Square-rigged vessels, 
‘most of which carry the scarlet flag with the 
white elephant in the center; while on both sides 
| of the river a line of floating bazars, crowded 
| with men, women, and children, and houses built 
on piles along the banks, present all the objects 
of consumption and commerce. Meanwhile mul- 
| titudes of ambulatory boats are engaged in traffic 

with the various groups around. If it be morn- 
| ing, vast numbers of priests will be seen in their 
| skiffs on the Meinam, with their iron pot and 
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scrip, levying their contributions of food from the 
well-known devotees, who never fail to provide a 
supply for the multitudinous mendicants—if men- 
dicants they can be called—whose code alike pro- 
hibits them from supplicating for alms and from 
returning thanks when those alms are given.” 


——— + @e-__—_ 


THE BENEFIT OF AFFLICTION. 


BY JAMMIL LESING. 


B eoy GREY was a model of an old man. 
Though the tottering step and the dim eye 
too truly showed that the grave was not far dis- 
tant, yet in the church his seat was never vacant. 
I loved to gaze on his venerable countenance, and 
watch the rapt devotion with which he engaged 
in his Maker’s service. 

He was not a peevish, morose old body, whom 
every one feared. Not he. There was not an 
individual in our village, old or young, that did 
not love old Jacob. He had a smile and a kind 
word for every one of them. 

At the sick-bed, and in the house of mourning, 
he was sure to be found, and there he was always 


pation. She said that the Lord had spared him 
in answer to her prayer, and that, like Hannah, 
she would return him to the Lord. By ‘hard 
| labor and strict economy we gathered together as 
much as would give him a good education and 
send him to college. And truly he proved worthy 
of all the trouble and labor we expended on him. 
Never was there a better or more loving son. He 
turned out all that his mother’s heart could wish. 
He was diligent and clever, too, at his studies, and 
in college bore off the highest honors. In a few 
years he was ordained a minister of the Gospel ; 
and thus his mother’s darling wish was realized. 
“He preached his first sermon in this church. 
I remember it well. His text was, ‘For God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life’ He showed 
how that when we were rebels, when we were 
périshing, and there was no eye to pity, and no 
arm to save, the Lord pitied us, and his arm 
| brought salvation. He spared not his only Son, 
| but offered him to be a ransom for us sinners. 


| And when he dwelt on a Father’s love, the words, 





| 


welcome ; for his presence brought comfort and | coming from a heart that felt that love, went to 
consolation wherever he went. Yet I have heard | every heart. There was not a dry eye in all the 
more than one remark, “God knows le needs | house. O, you should have seen the joy and the 
some one to comfort himself” And I learned | pride that were pictured in his mother’s face! 


that it was not old age that planted all those 
wrinkles in his brow, nor silvered all those gray 
hairs. 

He told me his story one day, as we were 
seated on a tombstone in the old graveyard. 
“Nearly sixty years ago,” said he, “I was maar- 
ried to one of the best of wives. She loved her 


Maker, and she loved her husband. She was to 


me all that my heart could desire. But, alas! at 
‘hat time I had no sympathy with her religious 
feelings. Many a silent tear did she shed, and 
many a secret prayer did she offer up for her hus- 
band, which no eye saw, nor ear heard, but God’s. 

“We had several children; but they were only 
spared to us till they had entwined themselves 
around our hearts, and then they were taken 
away. One by one they sickened and died. 
Their little tongues grew silent; the tread of their 
feet was heard no more at our hearth; our home 


And, to tell the truth, I was myself not a little 
proud of my son that day. 

“But he was not permitted to exercise his tal- 
ents long in his Master’s service. Consumption 
seized upon him. Before the close of the year he 
had to give over his labors; and ere the next 
spring was over the grass was growing on his 
grave. Never shall I forget his death-bed. He 
| was taken to the window, to have a farewell look 
| at the dearly-cherished scenes of his birthplace. 

It was a lovely spring day. All was beautiful 

without. The fields were green and bright; the 

trees had put on their new dress; and joyfully 
| the birds warbled among the branches. ‘It is a 
| beautiful world, this” said he, ‘nor have I any 
| desire to leave it;, but I am going to one far 
| brighter, where the songs are far sweeter, and 
| never cease. 


Ear hath not heard its deep tones of joy.’ 





became desolate. They left a void in our hearts! His strength was failing fast ; his eyes closed, and 


which nothing on earth could fill. 

“ However, there was one lad spared. He was 
a noble boy; and, as he increased in years and 
stature, he became our joy and our pride. His 
mother had devoted him to her Master’s service ; 
and, as her heart was set on his being a minister, 
I put no obstacle in the way, though I could 


cheerfully have seen him follow some other occu- | 


his hands dropped. We thought his spirit had 
departed ; but, opening his eyes again, he gazed 
earnestly up toward heaven, and murmured 
faintly, ‘Father, mother, we shall meet there !’ 
_ And then he died.” 
Here the old man wept, nor could I prevent the 
' tears from trickling down my own cheeks. 
“His death,” he continued, “almost broke his 
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| 
| 
| 


mother’s heart; but she had the fair hope of 
meeting him again in the world above; so in aj 
short time she rallied, and regained her wonted | 
composure. I bore it worse. I had not this con- | 
solation. My boy’s words, ‘ We shall meet there,’ | 
stuck in my memory; but I knew I was not fit | 
for that holy place. Then my whole life of im- | 
penitence and indifference toward God crowded | 
on my recollection; and it seemed to me as if all 
those afflictions were sent as punishments for my 
sins. Then I began to bemoan my wickedness, 
and wish I had never been born. O, I was in a 
wretched state, till, led by the Spirit of God, I 
found peace in my Savior’s love. Then I said, 
‘It is good for me that I have been afflicted.’ 
Had God not thus led me to himself, I might 
have lived and died a sinner. ‘Bless the Lord, 
O my soul: and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name ? 

“A few years since my beloved wife passéd 
away too. This graveyard contains all that this 
heart held most dear; and now I am all alone in 
this wide world. But I too must soon pass away; 
fourscore years have passed over my head, and 
the hour of my departure-quickly draweth nigh. 
And then, when the last conflict is over, I will go 
to my Father's house, to meet with those that are 
gone before, never to part again.” 


——ege——_——. 


THE MISSION OF A SMILE. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS, 


*T was but a smile she gave to me— 
It stole within my heart, 

And radiance throw o’er gloomy thoughts, 
And bade them all depart. 

It cast the shade from life away, 
Gave sight to gaze aright, 

And gently through the darkest hours 
Glanced beams of quivering light. 

It hushed the sad, repining word, 
Sweet blessings brought to gaze— 

Hid ’mid the vapors dank of life, 
Exhaled from devious ways. 

It sent a strength to eye and hand, 
And burdens lighter grew, 

And kindly deeds stole forth to cheer 
The weary heart anew. 

It wreathed the earth in beauty bright, 
Decked flowers in lovelier hue, 

And silvered o’er the tireless wing 
Of bird, in ether blue. 

It filled the mind with purer thought, 
Good will and love to all ; 

A blessed repose to that kind look 
That bound me with a thrall. 

°T was but a srrile—a sunny smile— 
Its record will be kept, 

When she who gave—-what all might give— 
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| OUR HOUSEHOLD BANDS ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


BY MARY A. DE FOREST. 


Ovr household bands to the other side 
Are swiftly going ; 
The waves are dark, and the river wide 
Is ever flowing ; 
But over its waters, swelling dreary, 
There cometh often a token cheery, 
Lighting the heart, so worn and weary, 
Its life-work doing. 
All fearing and fainting, one by one, 
With deathly shiver, 
Our household bands, their life-work done, 
Come down to the river. 
Then the shrinking spirit of terror dreameth, 
But sudden a light through the darkness gleameth, 
And o’er the abyss its glory streameth, 
Vanishing—never ! 


O, then, as they cross the foaming billow, 
In triumph smiling, 
Its crested tops are as downy pillow 
To weary toiling; 
For close beside them a bright one walketh, 
Who sweetly of peace and pardon talketh, 
And never the trembling spirit mocketh, 
With vain beguiling. 
Hear the passing pilgrim’s rapturous song, 
So gently blending, 
To angel voices, all along, 
Melody lending. 
“We leave our earthly homes of love ; 
But we go to a Father’s house above, 
Whence never again our feet shall rove, 
Ages unending.” 


List! faintly the dying cadence falls 
Upon our hearing ; 
For a voice from the land before them calls— 
The land they ’re nearing ! 
And we, though our eyelids droop with weeping, 
And our trembling lips sad thoughts are keeping, 
Still in our hearts, where faith is leaping, 
Are nothing fearing. * 


For oft as we peer through the distance dim, 
With vision aching, 

The choral shout of a welcoming hymn, 
Glad echoes waking, 

Is swelling wide o’er the far-off shore, 

From the loved ones who have crossed before, 

And above dark Jordan’s tempest roar, 
Triumphant breaking. 


And now on the other side, we know, 
No more they sever. 
Lo! they beckon us, and we long to go, 
To be forever 
Where the soul no more shall sadly borrow, 
From its anxious fears, a dark to-morrow, 
Nor thrill again, with a pang ef sorrow, 
O’er the dark river. 





——- #@e 


Tue rill is tuneless to his ear, who feels 
No harmony within; the south-wind steals 





Long in the grave hath slept. 


As silent as unseeg among the leaves. 
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Scripture 


SoLmLoquy aND CRY OF THE FEARFUL MAN IN HIS 
SprriruaL Conruict.—“ My soul, wait thou only upon 
God, for my expectation is from him.” Psalm lxii, 5. 

How potent are the infirmities of flesh and blood! 
How weak is nature’s strength! How strong her weak- 
ness! How is my easy faith abused by my deceitful 
sense! How is my understanding blinded with deluding | 
error! How is my will perverted with apparent good! 
If real good present itself, how purblind is mine eye to 
view it! If viewed, how dull is my understanding to 
apprehend it! If apprehended, how heartless is my judg- | 
ment to allowit! If allowed, how unwilling is my will 
to choose it! If chosen, how fickle are my resolutions to | 
retain it! No sooner are my resolutions fixed upon a 
course of grace, but nature checks at my resolves; no 
sooner checked, but straight my will repents her choice, 
my judgment recalls her sentence, my understanding mis- 
trusts her light ; and then my sense calls flesh and blood 
to counsel, which wants no arguments to break me off. 
The difficulty of the journey daunts me; the straitness 
of the gate dismays me ; the doubt of the reward diverts 
me; the loss of worldly pleasure here deters me; the loss 
of earthly honor there dissuades me; here the strictness 
of religion damps me, there the world’s contempt dis- 
heartens me; here the fear of my preferment discourages 
me: thus is my yielding sense assaulted with my con- 
quering doubts ; thus are my militant hopes made cap- 
tive to my prevailing fears ; whence, if happily ransomed 
by some good motion, the devil presents me with a bead- 
roll of my offenses : the flesh suggests the necessity of my 
sin, the world objects the foulness of my shame; where, 
if I plead the mercy and goodness of my God, the abuse 
of his mercy weakens my trust, the slighting of his good- 
ness hardens my heart against my hopes. With what a 
host of enemies art thou besieged, my soul! How, how 
art thou beleaguered with continual fears! How doth the | 
guilt of thy unworthiness ery down the hopes of all com- 
passion! Thy confidence of mercy is conquered by the 
consciousness of thy own demerits, and thou art taken 
prisoner, and art bound fast in the horrid chains of sad 
despair. 

But cheer up, my soul, and turn thy fears to wonder 
and thanksgiving; trust in Him that saith, “ Fear not, 
little flock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you a kingdom.” Luke xii, 32. 

“He hath .delivered us from the power of darkness, 
and translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son, in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, even the 
forgiveness of sins.” Col. i, 13, 14. 

“Exhort them to continue in the faith, and that we 
must through many tribulations enter into the kingdom 
of God.” Aets xiv, 22. | 

“Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, that they | 

Vou. XVIT.—24 
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should be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he promised to them that love him?” James ii, 5. 

“T appoint you a kingdom, as my Father appointed to 
me.” Luke xxii, 29. 

Hast thou crucified the Lord of glory, O my soul, and 


| hast thou so much boldness to expect his kingdom? 


Consult with reason, and review thy merits ; which done, 
behold that Jesus whom thou crucifiedst ever making in- 
tercession for thee, and offering thee a crown of glory. 


| Behold the greatness of thy Creator vailed with the good- 


ness of thy Redeemer ; the justice of a first person qual- 
ified by the mercy of a second ; the purity of the Divine 
nature uniting itself with the human in one Immanuel ; 
a perfect man to suffer, a perfect God to pardon ; and 
both God and man in one person, at the same instant, 
able and willing to give and take a perfect satisfaction 


| for thee. O my soul, a wonder above wonders! an incom- 


prehensibility above all admiration ! a depth past finding 
out! Under this shadow, O my soul, refresh thyself ; if 
thy sins fear the hand of justice, behold thy sanctuary ; 
if thy offenses tremble before the Judge, behold thy Ad- 
vocate ; if thy creditor threaten a prison, behold thy 
bail; behold the Lamb of God that hath taken thy sins 
from thee ; behold the Blessed of heaven and earth that 
hath prepared a kingdom for thee! Be ravished,O my 
soul! QO, bless the name of Elohim! O, bless the name 
of our Immanuel with praises and eternal halleluiahs ! 
Great Shepherd of my soul, whose life was not too dear 
to rescue me, the meanest of thy little flock, cast down 
thy gracious eye upon the weakness of my nature, and 
behold it in the strength of thy compassion ; open mine 
eyes that I may see that object which flesh can not be- 
hold. Enlighten mine understanding, that I may clearly 
discern that truth which my ignorance can not appre- 
hend ; rectify my judgment, that I may confidently re- 
solve those doubts which my understanding can not de- 
termine ; sanctify my will, that I may wisely choose that 
good which my deceived heart can not desire; fortify my 
resolution, that I may constantly embrace that choice 
which my inconstancy can not hold ; weaken the strength 
of my corrupted nature, that I may struggle with my 
lusts, and strive against the base rebellions of my flesh. 
Strengthen the weakness of my dejected spirit, that I 
may conquer myself, and still withstand the assaults of 
mine own corruption ; moderate my delight in the things 
of this world, and keep my desires within the limits of 
thy will; let the points of my thoughts be directed to 
thee, and let my hopes rest in the assurance of thy favor ; 


| let not the fear of worldly loss dismay me, nor let the 


loss of the world’s favor daunt me; let my joy in thee 
exceed all worldly grief, and let the love of thee expel all 
carnal fear ; let the multitudes of my offenses be hid in 
the multitude of thy compassions, and let the reproach- 
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fulness of that death which thy Son suffered for my sake 
enable me to suffer all reproach for his sake ; let not my 
sin againss thy mercies remove thy mercies from my sin ; 
and let the necessity of my offenses be swallowed up in 
the all-sufficiency of his merits; let not the foulness of 
my transgressions lead me to distrust, nor let the distrust 
of thy pardon leave me in despair. Fix in my heart a 
filial love, that I may love thee as a father, and remove 


all servile fear from me, that thou mayest behold me as a | 


son. Be thou my all in all, and let me fear nothing but 
to displease thee ; that, being freed from the fear of thy 


wrath, I may live in the comfort of thy promise, die in | 


the fullness of thy favor, and rise to the inheritance of 
an everlasting kingdom.—Quarles. ¢ 


Howriness.—“ Holinesa becometh thine house, O Lord, 
forever.” Psalm xciii, 5. 

This passage was the Scripture quotation upon the 
“Wesleyan Methodist Quarterly Ticket for March, 1857.” 
In its Homily upon the text the Christian Miscellany 
quotes as follows from St. Augustine’s Commentary : 

“* Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord.’— Thine 
house—all thine house. Not here, not there, not yonder, 
but all thine house throughout all the world. Why 
throughout all the world? Because He hath chastened 
the whole world that his house may not be troubled. 

“The house of the Lord is strong, and it shall be ex- 
tended throughout all the world. Many shall fall; but 
that house must stand. Many shall be in trouble; but 


that house shall not be moved. Holiness becometh thine | 
God for- | 


house, O Lord. But is this for a short time? 
bid! Forever.” 

“ Augustine,” says the Miscellany, “ascends toward the 
hight of this grand argument with a firm and well-meas- 
ured step; but, as if his powers had exhausted them- 
selves in the effort, he fails to dwell on the glorious con- 


clusion—the holiness which becomes the house of God, | 


But his defect was not a want of intellectual power, but 
of spiritual light. 
apprehend the Gospel truth as to personal sanctification 
which is propounded so distinctly and forcibly by the in- 
spired writers of the New Testament; their notions of 
Christian truth were too far away out of themselves ; 
the whole Church was overshadowed in the like obscu- 


rity ; and as the finest conceptions of God and of his | 


kingdom in the world are insufficient to feed the soul 


which hungers and thirsts after God, those famous | 


preachers could not keep the Church in purity, and God’s 
work almost expired in their hands. Let us aim higher. 
Let us remember that the blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin; that each member of the whole Church, not here, 
or there, or yonder, but that each member of all the 
Lord’s house, throughout all the world, may be cleansed 
by faith in the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world, and be presented faultless to God the 
Father. For every soul, as it is ransomed by the blood 


of the atoning Lamb, may be cleansed from every stain | 


by the grace and power of the Holy Spirit.” 


Secret Praver.—* But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father, which seeth 
in secret, shall reward thee openly.” Matthew vi, 6. 

Men never take so firm a hold of God as in secret. 


Remember Jacob. Thou shouldest pray alone; for thou 
hast sinned alone, and thou art to die alone, and be | 
judged alone. Alone thou wilt have to appear before | 


He and his compeers did not clearly | 
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the judgment-seat. Why not go alone to the mercy- 
seat? In the great transactions between thee and God, 
thou canst have no human helper. You can be free be- 
fore God. You are not going to tell him any secret. 
You may be sure he will not betray your confilence- 
Whatever reasons there may be for any species of devo- 
tion, there are more and stronger reasons for secret devo- 
tion. “Enter into thy closet,” says Christ. He says not 
a closet, nor the closet, but thy closet. This habit of se- 
cret communion is supposed to have a closet—some place 
to which one is accustomed to retire for prayer ; some 
spot consecrated by many a meeting there with God; 
some place that has often been to him a Bethel. The 
Savior uses the word to mean any place where, with no 
embarrassment, either from the fear of pride or observa- 
tion, we can freely pour out our heart in prayer to God. 
No matter what are the dimensions of the place, what its 
flooring or canopy. Christ’s closet was a mountain, 
Isaac’s a field, Peter’s a house-top. It is in the closet, 
and not in the crowd, that men become acquainted with 
God. O, how it lightens the pressure of a calamity, re- 
lieves the loneliness of death, and breaks the shock of the 
entrance into eternity! To become remiss in secret devo- 
tion is to become tired of God. What an argument we 
| have for secret prayer in the example of Christ, who 
seems to have been in the habit of retiring to very soli- 
| tary places for the purpose of personal communion with 
God, and especially for prayer! Yes. He who knew no 
sin, needed no forgiveness, and whose mind was not liable 
to be diverted and distracted as is ours, maintained secret 
prayer. Though the habit of his soul was devotion, and 
every breath bore upon it, and, wherever he was, he held 
| perfect and uninterrupted communion with the Father, 
| yet he was wont to seclude himself to pray. With these 
advantages over us, he felt the necessity of it ; and, with 
the business of the world’s redemption to attend to, he 
found time for it. Was it necessary for him, and not for 
thee, poor, guilty, exposed sinner, who hast a God to pro- 
| pitiate, a soul to save, a heaven to obtain? Was it prac- 
ticable for him, and canst thou, darest thou, say it is not 
for thee? Canst thou not find a secrecy, or make a soli- 
tude? And if the day is not thine own, is not the 
night? That was the Savior’s time for prayer, and the 
| cold mountain-top his oratory. 








Gop not Deap—Ove or GorrHoLy’s Emsiems.—“ I 
| recollect,” said Gotthold, “having been told the following 
story. A prudent, pious lady, seeing her husband deeply 
dejected on account of some misfortune which had be- 
fallen him, so that he could not sleep at night for care, 
pretended in the morning to be still more disconsolate 
than he, and gave way to lamentations and tears. As 
| she had spoken cheeringly to him the evening before, and 
exhorted him to dismiss his sorrow, he was astonished, 
and asked the cause cf her present grief. Hesitating a 
little, she replied that she had been dreaming, and it 
| seemed to her that a messenger had come from heaven, 
' and brought the news from heaven that God was dead, 
and that all the angels were weeping. ‘Foolish woman,’ 
said the husband; ‘ you know right well that God can not 
die! ‘Indeed ! replied the wife ; ‘ then, if that is so cer- 
tain, how comes it that you are now indulging your sor- 
row as immoderately as if he really did ne longer exist; 
or, at least, as if he were unable to set measure and 
bound to our affliction, or to mitigate its severity, or to 





| 


convert it into a blessing? My dear husband, learn to | 
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trust in him, and to sorrow like a Christian. Think of 
the old proverb : 
* What need to grieve, 
If God still live !”’’ 

Verily, my Father, didst thou not live, I would not wish 
myself to live another hour! And if sometimes thou fig- 
urest to be dead, I will not cease to rouse thee with my 
prayers and tears, till I sensibly experience again that 
thou art the health of my countenance and my God.” 


Tae Toucnstone— ANOTHER OF GoTTHOLD’s Em- 
BLEMS.—A wealthy miser was seated at a table over- 
spread with gold-pieces. Such of them as he feared 
were of base metal, he rubbed upon a touchstone, and 
such as he feared were too light, he weighed in a pair of 
seales. Here, said Gotthold to himself, is one stone mak- 
ing use of another. For what better than the stone he 
uses is a man like this, who knows about nothing but 
gold and silver ; especially as his heart is petrified, and 
insensible to others’ poverty? I read of the city of God 
being built of all manner of precious stones and pearls ; 
but there is no mention of any such as this. (Revela- 
tions xxi, 18-21.) I wish with all my heart, however, 
that the children of light were as wise in their generation 
as are the children of this world; that we made the word 
and the will of God the touchstone of all our words, and 
thoughts, and works; and that we proved all things, and 
held fast that which is good. (1 Thessalonians v, 21.) 
Our scales should be our conscience; our weights the 
truths of Scripture; and with these we should test all 
we take in, and ell we give out, 


Anorntine THE Heap witH O1L.—* Thou anointest 
my head with oil ; my cup runneth over.” Psalm xxiii, 5. 

“T confess,” says Captain Wilson, “that, since my re- 
turn from India, I have been forcibly struck with several 
things, which prove the Scriptures to be an eastern book. 
For instance, the language of one of the Psalms, where 
David says, ‘Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over,’ most likely alludes to a custom which con- 
tinues to this day. I once had this ceremony performed 
on myself, in the house of a rich Indian, in the presence 
of a large company. The gentleman of the house poured 
upon my hands and arms a delightfully-odoriferous per- 
fume, put a golden cup into my hand, and poured wine iato 
it, till it ran over, assuring me at the same time, that it was 
a great pleasure to hira to receive me, and I should find a 
rich supply in his house. I think the inspired poet ex- 
pressed his sense of the Divine goodness by this allu- 
sion.” 


A Worp Firty Sproxen.—It is recorded of Bishop 
Hall that, during a course of lectures once given by him- 
self, on infidelity, a prominent infidel was present. 
time after the lectures had closed, the infidel called on 
him to express to him the joy he had experienced in the 
salvation of God. The Bishop, supposing the lectures 


had produced the change, was glad he had contributed to | 


so great a work. But he was answered, “It was not your 
lectures, though they were able, but,” he added, “one 
evening as I was coming out of the Church, I saw an old 
colored lady coming down the steps, to whom I gave my 
hand and helped her down, when, in the fullness of her 
thankful heart, she said to me, ‘Do you love my Jesus ?’ 
I felt in a moment that she was in possession of some in- 
fluence to which I was a stranger. This led to my con- 
version.” 


Some | 


A word fitly spoken is the arrow’s point, which finds its 
way to the heart ; it is the electric spark which kindles 
the magazine of the soul; it is the voice of God, too 
clear, too strong, too faithful, to be resisted; it is the 
mighty energy of the Spirit to bring the careless, erring, 
worldly soul from its ruin and ruinous influences up to 
pardon and the hope of heaven, and send him forth a liv- 
ing messenger of mercy, to a world bleeding under the 
curse of sin. What consequences upon a word! How 
easily spoken! And yet how we lack courage to give 
utterance to that faithful, timely word! We grieve the 
Spirit of God, and leave the traveler on the brink of 
death, to perish through our neglect and impiety. 


THE Fina SEPARATION.—“ How shall I give thee up?” 
Hosea xi, 8. 

There is something not only sad, but terrible, in the 
thought of an eternal separation. About a year ago I 
stood upon my native soil. I sat within the house where 
I was born. I walked the fields, and roamed the woods, 
and stopped to gaze at the gently-gliding brooks, which 
were the scene of my sports many a day in childhood. 
Old haunts, almost forgottem, were revisited. Trees, and 
stones, and rills looked just as they did twenty years ago. 
Many a happy hour was lived over again, and memory 
brought the past before me with all the freshness of the 
living present. Near at hand was the old school-house, 
in which I began to climb the hill of knowledge; here 
was the lawn upon which I played, the stately pine be- 
neath which I used to rest at noon; there the garden 
which I early learned to cultivate, and yonder was the 
scene of my early manhood’s toil. It was hallowed 
ground to me, and those wer: halcyon days that I spent 
there. 

But there was a tinge of sadness. The old homestead 
now was ours no more. It was our last family gathering 
there. And well do I remember the scene at our parting. 
I seem even now to see the spot where I stood, when, 
with my father’s hand in mine, we said farewell, for the 
last time, upon our native soil. I have never seen him 
since. One sunny day last June we stood, a weeping 
band, ina cemetery. A coffin had been slowly brought 
from the tomb, and now stood beside an open grave. In 
it was our father—our mother’s counselor and husband. 
He had been eight days dead, and there we buried him. 
We had never known what sorrow was before. And 
yet we did not sorrow as those without hope. Ah no! 
there was a halo of light around that grave. When we 
thought of him as resting in the bosom of Jesus, where 
we hoped ourselves erelong to be, we were comforted. 
This was our consolation, and we could give him up. 

But O, sinner, when we come to give the parting hand 
to you, how different it will be, if you have not the love 
of Christ! When we separate at the river of death, 
which to-morrow we may reach, it will be with no pros- 
pect of reunion. It will be parting, with no hope that 





| 


we shall ever, ever meet again ! 


Tae CurisTran ConquEror.—* More than conquerors.” 
Romans viii, 37. 


Beneath the banner of the Crucified 

He bravely fought and nobly died; 
And, more than conqueror now, 

All that to victory belong— 

The wreath, the palm, the song— 

Fill his triumphal soul, 





Bind his immortal brew. 
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Hew Pork Biterary Correspondence, 


Tue book of the month is doubtless Mrs. Gaskill’s Life | 


of Charlotte Bronte, the celebrated authoress of Jane 
Eyre, Villette, and Shirley. Whatever may be your 
theory, few of your readers but do occasionally dip into 
fiction. To such as have read Miss Bronte’s works it will 
be but necessary to say that the biography of the author- 
ess is as interesting as any of her books. To such as 
have not read them this biography will be nevertheless 
interesting, as presenting an evidently faithful and tol- 
erably minute analysis of the mental progress and strug- 
gles of two of the most remarkable women of the age. 
Only now appears the fact that of all the characters Miss 
Bronte drew so forcibly—and they were not few—but 
one was purely imaginative. For the rest—each and all 
had their prototypes among her very limited circle of ac- 
quaintances; and we are told that she sketched with such 
a free, bold hand, and so faithfully, that very many of 
her chief characters were at once recognized. 

In Shirley she drew the character of her sister Emily, 
the authoress of “Wuthering Hights,” and evidently a 
remarkable personage. 

Emily was of a nature singularly resolute and tena- 
cious ; and her sister, in Shirley, attempted to draw her, 
not as she was, hardened in some measure by ill-health 
and the unceasing misfortunes that afflicted the family, 
but as she would have been if health, wealth, and pros- 
perity had been given her. Emily possessed the courage 
ascribed to Shirley, and also the passionate attachment 
to and mastery over dumb animals. Shirley’s encounter 
with the mad dog was a true story of Emily’s life. A 
strange dog ran past, and Emily seeing its hanging head 
and lolling tongue, offered it a draught of water. The 
dog snapped at her, and she went straight into the kitchen, 


and taking up a red-hot Italian iron, seared the bitten | 


place, telling no one till the danger was over. An in- 
stance is also given of Emily’s command over animals. 
She had a tawny bull-dog, which figures as “ Tartar” in 
Shirley—faithful to his friends, but wild in his fury if 
struck. This dog had a bad habit of invading the bed- 
rooms, and nestling himself on the clean, warm beds. 
Emily at length declared that, if he continued to offend, 
she would beat him so severely that he would never offend 
again. One evening she was told that he was stretched 
on the best bed. Emily’s eyes “ glowed out of the pale- 
ness of her face, and her lips were compressed into stone.” 
She went up stairs, and soon returned dragging the bull- 
dog by the seuft of his neck. She let him go at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, and then, without waiting to fetch 
stick or rod—for, had she turned her eye, the death-gripe 
would have fa tened on her throat—she hit him in the 
eye with her clinched fist, and followed with blow on 
blow, till his eyes were swollen up, and the half-blind, 
stupefied beast, was led to his accustomed lair, to have 
his head fomented by Emily herself. The dog owed her 
no grudge—he loved her ever after, walked first among 
the mourners to her funeral, and slept moaning for nights 
at the door of her empty room. 

In some of her portraitures Miss Bronte taxed rather 
strongly the indulgence of nearer acquaintances. It 


speaks well for her neighbors that they were slow to take | 


offense. The curates described in Shirley used even to 
laugh at each other for the peculiarities that had formed 
the subject of Miss Bronte’s ridicule; and the whole 
neighborhood, instead of treating her as country neigh- 
bors are apt to treat their prophets, most heartily rejoiced 
at her success. 

It is the fashion, in these days, to doubt of almost 
every thing which our fathers have good naturedly taken 
for granted. Miss Delia Bacon has proved—to her own 
satisfaction—that Shakspeare is a myth, and that Lord 
Bacon wrote the plays ascribed to this myth in the mo- 
ments of relaxation from his more arduous labors. And 
now comes a Mr. Fitzpatrick, and endeavors to persuade us 
that a portion, at least, of the Waverley Novels were writ- 
ten by Thomas Scott, a brother of Sir Walter. He ad- 
duces some evidence toward his position, but not suffi- 
cient, the Waverley critics think, to throw serious doubt 
upon the paternity of the novels. 

Thomas Scott was paymaster of the seventieth regi- 
ment, and resided in Canada with his wife for many 
years. The seventieth regiment went to Canada in 1812 
and it is believed that Thomas Scott remained there till 
his death, which happened in 1823. It is shown, by Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, that he left Scotland deeply in debt, and 
that during his residence in Canada these debts were, for 
the most part, liquidated by some sort of mental exertion. 
The evidence of officers of the seventieth regiment is 
adduced to prove that Mr. Thomas Scott and his wife 
were continually producing large quantities of manu- 
script, which they sent over in parcels to Waiter; that 
great secrecy was observed, on the part of the Scotts, re- 
specting these manuscripts; and that, although nothing 
positive was ever known by the officers, they were then 
in the habit of attributing to Thomas Scott a complicity 
in the authorship of the Waverley Novels. It is also 
shown that not only had his brother officers the highest 
opinion of Thomas Scott’s talents, but, from letters quo- 
ted by Mr. Lockhart, that Walter requested his brother 
to give his mind to the composition of works of fiction. 
It is shown also that, however successful as a poet, previ- 
ous to the appearance of “Waverley,” Walter Scott was 
unsuccessful as a prose writer. In the General Preface 
to the novels, he himself confessed to several failures of 
that kind. The earlier attempts at “Waverley” itself 
were not encouraged by such of the poet’s friends who 
perused the manuscript. Mr. Fitzpatrick suggests that 
when Thomas Scott and his wife went to Canada, they 
took Walter’s unfinished manuscript with them, and re- 
turned it to him greatly improved by their labor upon it. 
From this it will be observed that he very guardedly 
refrains from claiming for his clients any more than a 
share. 

It has been frequently pointed out by the discrimina- 
| ting readers of Scott that the novels exhibit traces of 
| two very distinct styles—the one polished, elegant, re- 
fined, and eminently literary; the other bolder, more 
| vigorous, and infinitely more spontaneous. Contrast, for 
example, the opening chapters of “ Waverley,” with their 
quiet elegance—which Mr. Fitzpatrick justly calls Addi- 
sonian—with the dashing style which suddenly strikes in 
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at the seventh chapter. Contrast, too, “Waverley” itself, 
“The Antiquary,” and “Guy Mannering ” with the novels 
which were confessedly written when Thomas Scott was 
in a condition to write no more; when, in point of fact, 
he was dead. But here is another startling fact: Mr. 
Lockhart admits that on December 25, 1814, no part of 
“Guy Mannering” had been written by Walter Scott, 
who had been unprecedentedly busy during the year; 
yet on the 18th of January, 1815, two volumes of that 
novel were printed. What! two volumes of “Guy Man- 
nering’’ composed, written, copied, printed, and proof 
corrected in twenty-three days! Alexander Dumas is 
nothing to that. Yet Mr. Lockhart, in another portion 
of his Memoirs, states that at the hight of his powers 
Scott considered fifteen pages of print to be a good day’s 
work—and we should think it was. Even this is an ex- 
aggeration, for Scott himself noted in his diary the ac- 
complishment of ten or twelve pages as a good day’s 
work. On the evidence of a Mr. Edgar M’Culloch, Jurat 
of the royal Court of Guernsey, and cousin to Mrs. Thomas 
Scott, it is stated that the scenery described in “Guy 
Mannering,” near Ellangowan, is really identical with the 
old tower of Barholm and the Cave of Kirkclaugh, a part 
of Galloway with which Mrs. Thomas Scott was very 
familiar, but which Sir Walter never visited! It is not 
a little strange that when almost every incident in “Guy 
Mannering” was received with recognition in Galloway, 
and the connection between the truth and the fiction was 
pointed out to Sir Walter himself, he replied, in a note 
to the collected edition, that, “though ignorant of the 
coincidence between the fiction of the tale and some real 
circumstances, the author is contented to believe he must 
unconsciously have thought or dreamed of the last, while 
engaged in the composition of ‘Guy Mannering.’” 

This is Mr. Fitzpatrick’s theory. The truth of many 
of his assertions is denied; and some of his deductions 
are proven wrong, and here the matter rests. 

The shelves of the British Museum library are now 
newly arranged, and are pronounced capable of contain- 
ing a million of volumes. Have you any idea of what is 
meant by a million of volumes, and what is required to 
accommodate that number? Assuming the breadth of 
each volume to be one inch—and that is not much when 
we consider the ponderous tomes with which great libra- 
ries abound—a million of volumes will fill fifteen miles 
and three-quarters of shelves! Assuming each volume to 
weigh one pound—and, considering the heaviness of some 
authors, that is not much—the weight of such a library 
is about four hundred and forty-six tunes and a half! 
Verily of the making—and shelving—of books there is 
no end. ’ 

Prinee Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who is a distinguished 
philologist, has just printed—at his own private press—a 
work of his, the Parable of the Sower, in seventy-two 
languages. The work is attracting the attention of Eu- 
ropean savans, and is esteemed a highly creditable per- 
formance. 

The new British Parliament is to be no less literary 
than the old. The authors of “Don Carlos,” “ The Lady 
of Lyons,” and “ Coningsby,” will meet on the old benches, 
as well as the authors of “The Credibility of Early Ro- 
man History ” and the “ Lettets on the State of Naples.” 
Mr. Layard is out, for the moment, and his absence is a 
loss to the house, as a representative of English culture. 
Mr. “Eothen” Kinglake, however, is in, as a compen- 
sation. 





Some curious facts are occasionally brought to light by 
the various learned societies of Great Britain. Dr. Parr, 
in a paper at the Statistical Society on the pay of Minis- 
ters of the Crown, stated that during the middle ages 
the services of the Crown officers were recompensed by 
grants of lands, at first made for life, but afterward he- 
reditary. For some time after the Conquest, the offices 
of Lord High Treasurer and Lord High Chancellor were 
held by clergymen; the first lay Treasurer, William 
Scrope, Earl of Wiltshire, being appointed in 1398, and 
the first lay Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, in 1530. From 
an inquiry made before a committee of the House of 
Commons, it appeared that Lord North, in 1780, received 
£11,500 a year from three offices, and Mr. Pitt received 
the same amount. Lord Liverpool had £9,000 in 1812, 
Mr. Canning in 1827 receiving a similar annual sum. 
Sinecure offices had usually been granted to some mem- 
ber of a minister’s family, and, besides salaries, the min- 
isters received fees of office. Since 1830 the salary of 
the first Lord of the Treasury had been £5,000 a year; 
but Sir Robert Peel in 1834-5, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer also, received £2,500 a year. The average ten- 
ure of office is 3.28 years. It was uncertain for the first 
four or five years, and firmest from the seventh to the 
twelfth year. From a calculation made, on the ages of 
thirty-two ministers and their periods of office, relative 
to the purchase of these ministerial salaries and the value 
of an annuity of £5,000, it had been disadvantageous in 
a pecuniary point of view to hold the Premiership; and, 
as a retiring pension was seldom received by a minister, 
men of abilities in the middle classes could not afford to 
enter on a political career; and, to induce them, it would 
be necessary, therefore, to pay higher salaries and give a 
retiring pension. That is to say, men must be rich to 
hold office, notwithstanding the—to us—enormous sala- 
ries they receive. 

As we are to have two comets in the horizon shortly, 
the following calculation as to the infinite lightness of 
these bodies may be of interest to your readers. It is 
from a statement recently made to the French Academy 
of Sciences : “ The comet observed was Encke’s comet, in 
1828. It was 500,000 kilometres thick, whereas our whole 
atmosphere is only some 8 kilometres thick; therefore, 
the intrinsic brilliancy of our atmosphere is as much more 
brilliant than that of the comet of equal thickness as 
500,000 is to 8; the final result is, the comet must be as- 
similated in brilliancy to air, which would be 45,000,000,- 
000,000,000 times lighter than ordinary air. Sir John 
Herschel said the weight of a comet’s tail is some ounces ; 
and the recent determination of the earth’s weight gives 
12,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 pounds. Conclusion— 
the people killed by the comets die only by consternation, 
stupidity, and ignorance.” 

The subject of woman’s rights is receiving considerable 
attention in England. A bill will be brought before the 
next Parliament, by which the real and personal estate 
of a married woman, at the time of her union, will be 
held by her to her separate use, as if she were a feme sole. 
The real or personal estate, earnings, etc., of married 
women, accruing during their overture, will also be held 
to their separate use. A married woman, with respect to 
sach property, may be sued as a feme sole, and a husband 
will not be liable for her ante-nuptial debts, except as to 
property settled by the wife on the husband or children. 
The real and personal estate of a married lady will be 
jointly liable for joint contracts of husband and wife. 
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The persons of married women are to be sacred from ar- 
rest for debt under the provisions of this act. A wife 
may dispose of and bequeath her property as if she were 
a feme sole. This will be a vast improvement on the 
present laws. 

It seems strange that in so enlightened a country as 
England, the propriety of establishing a general and lib- 
eral system of free schools should have to be seriously 
argued. Yet this is so. Every effort in that direction 
meets with great opposition from the old fogies. Even 
the project of a law prohibiting entirely the employment 
of children under a certain age at any kind of remuner- 
ative labor, meets with opposition. On the subject of 
free schools a recent writer says : 

“It seems that gratuitous education, though plausible 
in the abstract, is not only not desirable for, but is really 
injurious to the best interests of the working classes.” As 
& comment upon this spirit comes the report of a commis- 
sion appointed to examine candidates for offices in the 
civil service, in the rudimental branches of education. 
This gives some precious specimens of the erudition of 
candidates for the public service. Here are samples of the 
orthography, or, rather, cacography, of rejected candi- 
dates: “Beauty” is spelt “beaughty;’ “Blenheim,” 
“Blennemin ;” “ bowels,” “ bowls ;” “ confederacies,” “ con- 
fedrises ;’ “character,” “ chariktar ;” “ cavaliers,” “cave- 
leirs ;” “credulity,” “credualty ;’ “injure,” “ingure ;” 
“into,” “intoe 7’ “elements,” “elliments ;’ “neighbor,” 
“nabour ;” “monks,” “munks ;’ “ philosopher,” “ pholis- 
per ;”’ “panegyrics,” “panageracs ;’ “patriots,” “pat- 
rotes ;” “recesses,” “ resess ;” “ review,” “rieveu ;” “ with- 
out,” “ wiout ;’ “ warmth,” “ walmth ;” and the like. 

The schoolmaster seems indeed to be abroad. They 
had better employ him at home. 

The English papers express great astonishment at the 
fact that the student of most mark this season at King’s 
College, Old Aberdeen, is Mr. Donald Robertson, a farm 
servant from Speyside, who holds the plow during the 
summer, and with his earnings in the fields keeps and 
educates himself at college in the winter; a method by 
which it is well known at least a quarter of our young 
men go through college—most of them making their 
mark in the world afterward. 

Looking over the British papers, one falls upon some 
queer advertis ts ionally. Here is one from a 
“Church ” paper : 

“Manvusorrpr Sermons. —Six hundred, original, by 
Rev. Mr. Hill, St. Barnabas, London; two hundred by 
Rev. Mr. Butterfield, of Camberwell; four hundred 
by Rev. Mr. Champneys, of St. Botolph, City; also, ten 
thousand by most eminent living divines, constantly on 
sale by Thomas Millard, theological bookseller, 70 New- 
gate-street, London.” 

And here follows another and more singular advertise- 
ment still : 

“Wanted, a gentleman of high literary talent, and deep 
devotional spirit, not under forty years of age, who dur- 
ing his scholastic studies has been well versed in the 
casuistry and metaphysics of ancient divinity, and whose 
style of composition is that of strict logical argumenta- 
tion, however its severity may be arrayed in the simplic- 
ity and graces of rhetoric, to assist in writing an elevated 
religious and philosophic biography.” 

Farther sine qua none are, the possession of sound | 
classical learning, luminous common sense, acute ironical | 
wit, and masculine strength of reason and judgment; of | 








| as possible. 


high rhetorical art, and pure Saxon simplicity of verb- 


Among the literary curiosities of the past month is an 
Australian book. It is called “Australian Essays on 
subjects Political, Moral, and Religious.” The subjects 
treated are mostly abstract problems—mysteries, eternity, 
the resurrection, beauty, memory, etc. 

How long shall we have to wait foran “ Australian liter- 
ature?” How strange it sounds, that Australian litera- 
ture! Yet it is within the possibilities of the next thirty 
years. 

An international treaty, for the mutual protection of 
literature and works oi art, has just been concluded be- 
tween the French Government and the Senate of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, which acts for all Germany. 

We know remarkably little of Russian literature; and 
are apt to take it for granted that the Czar’s people are but 
very dimly illuminated, intellectually speaking. How 
many of your readers know that there are no less than five 
successful literary magazines at St. Petersburg? There 
is the Russian Messenger, with more than three thousand 
subscribers ; there is the Russian Gossip, founded in 1856, 
and the fourth volume of which contains several remarkable 
articles ; there is the Cotemporary, edited by Towriguenef, 
Dahl, and others; there is the annals of the Father-land, 
in which a recent article informs us that the illustrious 
Gogol has committed the most horrible of suicides, dying 
voluntarily of hunger; last, but not least, there is the 
Library of Reading, in which appeared lately a most ex- 
cellent translation, in verse, of King Lear. ‘ 

In course of collecting material to illustrate Irving’s 
Life of Washington, Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co. have 
had the good fortune to discover an original miniature on 
ivory, of Washington, supposed to have been painted by 
Copley, at the time of Washington’s visit te Boston, at 
the close of the French war, in 1756. The earliest por- 
trait previously known to exist, is that by Peale, taken at 
the age of forty. This having been painted at about the 
age of twenty-five, is consequently the earliest likeness 
extant. 

Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, have 
in preparation a translation of Dr. Kurtz’s “Bible and 
Astronomy,” a condensed view of whose arguments on 
the Mosaic account of the creation was given in the 
Ladies’ Repository about two years ago. 

D. Appleton & Co., of New York, are preparing for the 
publication of a new American Encyclopedia. It is to be 
gotten up under the auspices of Messrs. George Ripley 
and Charles A. Dana, than whom there are not two per- 
sons in America better fitted for the task—not only from 
long training in themselves, but from their long and ex- 
tensive knowledge of and connection with the literary 
men of the Union, from whom the corps of contributors 
is chosen. It is intended to be published in parts—six- 
teen I think—the whole to be furnished at about forty- 
eight dollars—a price ridiculously small when the amount 
of labor and capital devoted to the undertaking is taken 
into consideration. 

Part first will probably be issued on January 1, 1858, 
and the remainder in rapid suceession thereafter. All 
hands are now pegging away at “A.” 

It is intended that this Encyclopedia shall be thorough 
The last edition of the Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana was published twenty-five years ago, and in these 
twenty-five years there has been such advance made in 
all branches of human knowledge that a new work of the 
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kind has become absolutely necessary. It is intended 
that the present work shall last out at least the genera- 
tion with which it is ushered into the world. Its literary 
character will probably be higher than that of any of its 
predecessors. 

It is stated that the executors of Prince Talleyrand’s 
will intend to publish his memoirs autobiographical during 
the present year. The revelations of Napoleonic life and 
intrigue there to be made will be looked for with much 
interest. 

Among the “announcements” of new books on the 
other side of the water, the most important are: Dr. 
Barth’s Travels and Discoveries in Central Africa; Dr. 
Livingston’s Missionary Researches in South Africa— 
which is creating immense excitement in England, and is 
now extensively “counterfeited” by literary sharks both 
here and there ; another new volume of Poems, by Alex- 
ander Smith—who seems to blossom out into a new vol- 
ume now about once a year; the fifteenth volume of 
Thiers’s History of the Consulate and Emperor ; a post- 
humous book, by Miss Bronte—which is looked for with 





much interest; and finally, the lectures of the late Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, to be edited by Rev. H..L. Mansell, of 
Oxford, and John Veitch. 

From a volume just published, “on the chronology of 
paper and paper-making,” I gather the curious fact, that 
in 1855 the consumption of paper by the Times, of Lon- 
don, was nearly nine tuns a day; a quantity of paper 
which, the sheets being laid open, and piled upon each 
other, would rise to the hight of fifty feet; so that the 
supply for eight days would exactly equal the hight of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

I must bring my already too long letter to an end, and 
will close by mention of two volumes just published, by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, records of a tour through 
Egypt, Nubia, and the Holy Land, by Wm. Prime. Mr. 
Prime took care to see every thing on the way, and that 
with eyes on the watch for incident and character. His 
books—called significantly “Boat-Life in Egypt and Nu- 
bia,” and “ Tent-Life in the Holy Land ”—are profusely 
illustrated, and will form valuable additions to the records 
of eastern travel. 


———-6 §e————— 


Atems, Biterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


DIscovVERY IN THE BLoop.—An English physician, Dr. 
B. W. Richardson, is reported by the Athenzeum, to have 
demonstrated that the fluidity of the blood is caused by 
the presence of the volatile alkali, ammonia, which ac- 
counts for its coagulation on exposure. For this discov- 
ery, the Astley Cooper prize of $1,500 has been awarded. 


Harr Powper.—The consumption of hair powder by 
the soldiers of George II was enormous. It was calcula- 
ted that inasmuch as the military force of England and 
the colonies was, including cavalry, infantry, militia, and 
fencibles, 250,000, and each man used a pound of flour a 
week, the quantity consumed in this way was 6,500 tuns 
per annum, capable of sustaining 30,000 persons on bread, 
and producing 3,059,353 quartern loaves. 


EnromoLtocy.—Professor Agassiz says that more than 
a lifetime would be necessary to enumerate the various 
species of insects and describe their appearance. Meiger, 
a German, collected and described six hundred species of 
flies, which he collected in a district of ten miles cireum- 
ference. There have been collected in Europe 20,000 
species of insects preying on wheat. In Berlin two pro- 
fessors are engaged in collecting, observing, and describ- 
ing insects and their habits, and already they have pub- 
lished five large volumes upon the insects which attack 
forest trees. 


Sreep or Execrriciry.—Some early experiments on 


the veloeity of electricity in high tension led to the as- 
sumption of an almost inconceivably high speed as that 


always natural to the electric fluid. The experiments | 


lately made to test the feasibility of the Atlantic tele- 
graph indicate about one thousand miles per second as 
the average velocity. It has also been proved that sev- 
eral waves of electricity may be traveling on the same 


tate the rapid working of the great telegraph. In one 
case where the ends of one thousand and twenty miles 
of wire were brought near together, and a succession of 





shocks produced, three signals of a signal stroke bell were 
distinctly heard after the hand had ceased to transmit, 


Tue Vicroria Brrpce.—This bridge, which crosses the 
St. Lawrence a short way above Montreal, will be one of 
the grand wonders of the wonders of the world. It was 
commenced in July, 1854, and is under contract to be 
completed in 1860. The total estimated cost was origin- 
ally about $7,000,000; but recently the plans have been 
amended so as to reduce it to a little over $6,000,000. 
The extreme length of the bridge, ineluding the abut- 
ment at each side, will be 7,000 fevt, or rather more than 
a mile and a quarter. There will be twenty-six piers of 
solid masonry supporting the iron superstructure of the 
bridge. The center span will be three hundred and fifty 
feet, and the other spans each two hundred and forty- 
two feet wide. The hight of the center of the bridge is 
to be sixty feet above the level of the water. The 
weight of iron in the tubes will be 8,000 tuns, and the 
contents of the masonry 30,000,000 cubic feet, when the 
whole structure is finished. 


American AGRICULTURE.—The value of the annual 
harvests of the United States, in 1850, exceeded the 
enormous sum of $1,000,000,000. We had then 113,000,- 
000 acres under cultivation, and 180,000,000 more were 
included within the limits of farms—making in all 293,- 
000,000 acres. This falls short by only some 30,000,000 
acres of the total amount of improved lands within the 
limits of the foar great European realms—Britain, France, 
Austria, and Prussia—while in average fertility American 
soils must have a decided advantage. 


Epvucation 1n On1o.—The total number of school- 
houses in the state is 8,144, the number of new ones 
built last year being 627. Number of teachers employed 


wire at one time, a fact which will tend greatly to facili- | 17,813, of whom 9,449 are males, and 8,364 females. 


Number of white and colored youth in the state 826,680; 
number enrolled for the schools 561,315; number in aver- 
age daily attendance, 322,643. 
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Gas-Lienrs.—The first gas-lights may be said to have 
discovered themselves. The most remarkable natural 
jets were found in a colliery at Whitehaven and Cum- 
berland. The miners were at work one day, when a gust 
of air of powerful odor passed by them, and, catching fire 
at their lamps, blazed up with such brilliancy that the 
colliers took to their heels in fright. It was found, how- 
ever, that the flame, large as it was, burned quietly and 
without danger, and the men returned to their work. A 
curious result then appeared. The flame was entirely 
put out, but immediately rekindled on the approach of 
fire, so that the only way to get rid of the gas was to con- 
duct it to the top of the mine. A tube was fixed for this 
purpose, and the gas, being lighter than the air, ascended 
to the surface. As soon as it appeared there it burst out 
once more into a brilliant flame, and crowds of people as- 
sembled to witness the extraordinary spectacle, The ap- 
plication of gas to general purposes of illumination was 
first tried by a Mr. Murdock, in Cornwall, in 1792. The 
first display of gas-works was made at Boulton & Watt’s 
foundery, in Birmingham, on the occasion of the rejoic- 
ings for peace in 1802. Gas-lights were first introduced 
into London in 1807 ; now the pipes in that city extend 
about 1,200 miles. 


Tue Noacuran DeLvGe.—At a recent meeting in Ed- 
inburgh there was read a lecture on the Noachian Deluge, 
written by the late Hugh Miller. It was a scientific pa- 
per of great interest, and went to prove that, although 
it was said in the sacred Scriptures that the deluge cov- 
ered the whole heavens, the writer was of the opinion 
that it was only over the populated globe. He attempted 
to confute the doctrines of Dr. Kitto and others, who were 
of opinion that it covered the whole earth. He also 
showed that his opinions were supported by an eminent 
bishop in the days of Charles IT. 


Sratistics or THE MerHopist EpiscopaL CaurcH 
Sovurs.—The General Minutes of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South for 1857 show the total increase of 
membership for the year 1856 to be 15,716. The follow- 
ing table shows the statistics by conferences : 













a>. Incr’se. Decr’s. 
1. Kentucky............++ 23,395... ee» 807 
2. Louisville.... scen 26,426.... 1,009... 
3. Missouri ..... 17,513.... 418... 
4. St. Louis.........00 ++ anee oe | 923°" 
5. Kansas Mission...... poco bese 699... oon 
6. o ooo 42,391... wwe 371 
a 46,218.... 2,073... 
8. « 39,.979.... coon Se 
9. . 29.790.... oni Ge 
10. 41,344.... 954... 
11. Western Virginia... 8,692.... 338... 
12. North Carolina ...... 44,300.... 107... 
. South Carolina....... 79,003.... oes 2 
- 73,283.... 764... 
64.361.... 3,777... 
14.489.... 1,643.... 
14,003... 2,165... 
14.344.... eves 482 
11,774.... 404... 
11,923.... 1,626.... 
1,2 177... 
3,562.... on 
14,772 2,003... 
Total in 1856-7......... 2,171....4,660....643,708, ...18,381....2,666 
Total in 1855-6......... 2,078. ...4.628. ...627,992.... 
IMcrease........ce0eeseee 93... 32.... 15,716....Net increase. 
Decrease..........-200.000 cost pas oese 


The total number of white members for the year 
1855-6 was 397,727, and for 1856-7, 399,382, increase 
1,655 ; of white probationers there were in 1855-6, 49,- 








645; and in 1856-7, 60,779, showing an increase of pro- 
bationers of 11,034. The increase of colored probation- 
ers is 3,755 ; but of colored members the decrease is 838. 
There was a decrease of 423 Indian members, and an in- 
crease of 291 Indian probationers. The total increase of 
the membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church last 
year was less than nine hundred. 


WINDS AND THEIR Errects.—Winds produce cold in 
several ways. The act of blowing implies the descent 
upon and over the earth of colder air to occupy the 
room of that which it displaces. It also increases the 
evaporation of moisture from the earth, and thus con- 
veys away considerable heat. This increased evapora- 
tion and the mixture of warm and cold air usually pro- 
duce a condensation of vapors in the atmosphere ; hence 
the formation of clouds and the consequent detention of 
the heat brought by the rays of the sun. And whenever 
the air in motion is colder than the earth, or any bodies 
with which it comes in contact, a portion of their heat is 
imparted to the air. 


Sons or Ministers.—The British Methodists have, for 
the long term of eighty years, had educational institu- 
tions for the sons of the ministers of that body. John 
‘Wesley himself founded the famous “ Kingswood School” 
for the sons of his preachers, and in this, as well as in 
many other things, he showed that he was a hundred 
years in advance of his age. These institutions are sup- 
ported by the private subscriptions of the riclfer portions 
of the Methodist community, and by an annual coliection 
in all the chapels. The money raised for the support of 
these seats of learning averages about £12,000 a year. 
By this provision all the sons of British Wesleyan minis- 
ters are clothed, lodged, fed, and educated, from the ages 
of eight to fourteen, six years being the term of their 
residence. 

MACHINERY OF THE HumMAN FRAME.—Very few, even 
mechanics, are aware how much machinery there is in 
their own bodies. Not only are there hinges and joints 
in the bones, but there are valves in the veins, a forcing 
pump in the heart, and other curiosities. One of the 
muscles of the eye forms a real pulley. The bones which 
support the body are made precisely in that form which 
has been calculated by mathematicians to be strongest for 
pillars and supporting columns—that of hollow cylinders. 

Giass MANUFACTURE.—An official estimate places the 
value of glass produced yearly in the kingdom of Great 
Britain at £2,000,000, or $10,000,000. The number of 
manufactories is one hundred and twenty-six, of which 
one hundred and six are in England. The number of op- 
eratives employed is said to exceed fifty thousand. 


Hisrory or NewspaPers.—The history of news-writ- 
ing and news-publishing is a mirror of many of the 
changes in social necessities and conveniences. In 1625, 
Ben Jonson’s “ The Staple of News” exhibited a country- 
woman going to an office of news and saying to the man- 
ager, who sits in state with his registers and examiners, 

“TI would have, sir, 

A gront’s worth of any news, I care not what, 

To carry down this Saturday to our vicar.” 
This was written news. In London, before a newspaper 
existed, there were private gazetteers, who made a living 
by picking up scraps of intelligence in taverns and bar- 
bers’ shops. This class of persons continued even when 
there were newspapers; for the News-Letter, as it was 
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called, is thus described in the first number of the “Even- 
ing Post,” issued in 1709: “There must be £3 or £4 per 
annum paid by those gentlemen that are out of town for 
written news: which is so far generally from having any 
probability or matter of fact in it, that it is frequently 
stuffed up with a ‘We hear,’ or ‘An eminent Jew mer- 
chant has received a letter.’”” The same “Evening Post” 
adds: “We read more of our own affairs in the Dutch 
papers than in any of our own.” Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
who published the “Intelligencer,” with privilege, in 
1663, says that he shall publish once a week, “to be pub- 
lished every Thursday, and finished upon the Tuesday 
night, leaving Wednesday entire for the printing it off.” 


Tue American Brste Socrery.—The financial year 
of the American Bible Society closed on the 31st of 
March. It was a year of great prosperity, the receipts 
being $441,805.57, exceeding the receipts of the previous 
year nearly $49,000. As the receipts have been anusu- 
ally large we subjoin the amount received from each state 
or territory, with the amount from some of the mission 
states: 











Massachusetts 
Rhode Island.... 





Connecticut.........s000+ 

New York...... - 77 

New Jersey... 4,611.86 
Pennsylvania.... 30,171.38 | Louisiana 





















go ’ ° 
Dis. of Columbia............ 886.02|Minnesota territory... .... 839.63 
WEIR: ce seccvtnsocteces 10,857.76|Nebrarka..........0. 000+ 5. 
North Carolina «ooo, 131.10 Canada ........000000ee 
South Carolina..... -++-6,875.98|South America 
Georgia........+00000+ «++-.6,623.91 ‘Sandwich Islands......,. 1,200. ‘00 
WROTE R cccccsvecccocccccscocess 1,279.25|North India.........00...200+e 36.63 
Michigan.........+... «+++-0,745.92 China......... pecacovencel ae 
Indiann........c.csscseose-..7-760.06 a, RR ERENT Wer ener eee 15.22 
Illinois 37 ,845.72|South Africa... cece sees 120.55 
$441.805.57 
Year ending March 31, 1856............ssscssessseeeee $393,167.25 
Tan R2V0P Of BOGT sccciccocccccsccsccssscccovcoccseebecs coseues $43,638.42 


During the year seven hundred and forty thousand 
copies of the Scriptures were issued, being an excess of 
one hundred and ninety-eight thousand over the previous 
year. The issues were as follows: 


Last Year This Year 
WIR OR. cccceccccccnscocosseccsesccoccescecsosessssousunen 216,000 244,000 
DOSS IOR ES. .cccecccscccesees coccnesncncs cnscee cesoves 326,000 496,000 


True Compass.—An American invention, says Cham- 
bers’s Journal, patented by Mr. Reader, has been submit- 
ted to the Admiralty and the leading scientific societies, 
It is a “ Mariner’s Time Compass,” which he describes as 
“a combination of a universal dial and chronometer, con- 
structed to take any horizontal bearing in any latitude, 
at any hour of the day. It is also intended to solve 
practically those problems which can be solved by an 
armillary sphere, or by spherical trigonometry—and to 
supply the place of the magnetic needle.” To describe 
the instrument without a diagram would not be easy; in 
few words, it has a brass ring, a dial and compass working 
on gymbals; and wire standards which throw a shadow. 
“For taking a horizontal bearing in any latitude,” says 
Mr. Reader, “let the hour be what it may, it is only 
necessary to bring the hand, with its two upright wire- 
standards, to the true apparent time: the instrument 
then being turned till the hand points to the sun, gives 
the course. This hand is provided with a lens fixed in 
the center, which takes the place of the gnomon of the 





universal dial, and is carried round by the chronometer 
once in twenty-four hoirs—the focus from which being 
thrown on the equatorial circle, gives the ‘rue time.” 
The instrument will also show the apparent time—the 
altitude and latitude—the course and longitude by night 
when the moon is visible or the planets—and by proper 
adjustment, the figures 12 and 12 on the dial may be 
made to stand true north and south, and thus show the 
error or variation of the compass-needle. Although these 
particulars will be best understood by mariners, we are 
glad to assist in making generally known an instrument 
which is likely to be of real use in navigation. It has 
been tried in the Collins line of mail steamers and on 
board other vessels with favorable results. 


Tae Morats oF EnGiisH Towns.—The number of 
places of worship in England is 34,467, which are sup- 
posed to supply accommodations for about fifty-eight per 
cent. of the population, after deducting children and in- 
firm persons. Taking a number of large towns, however, 
the worship accommodation is only about thirty-seven 
per cent., while in a given number of rural parishes it 
rose as high as sixty-six. The estimate number of “free 
sittings” in these places of worship is 4,804,595. 

In the town of Liverpool, according to a census taken 
in 1851, there was a population of 375,595, with one hun- 
dred and sixty-five churches and two hundred and three 
ministers, accommodating 122,386 persons, and 98,218 at- 
tended such churches on a given Sunday morning. Man- 
chester contained population, 303,382; churches, 122; 
church accommodations, 95,929; attendance, 64,467 ; min- 
isters, —. Birmingham, population, 232,841; churches, 
92; church accommodations, 66,714; attendance, 43,514; 
ministers, 152. Leeds, population, 172,270; churches, 
137 ; church aecommodations, 76,478 ; attendance, 39,392. 

In a single district in the town of Liverpool, where 
there are 2,854 families, it was found that 3,929 persons 
attended Church, 9,099 did not, and 4,885 were reported 
as “negligent churchmen.” Out of 5,538 parents, 361 
fathers and 571 mothers could not read. Of 3,228 chil- 
dren at a proper age to receive instruction, only 1,136 
were receiving education. The beer shops average one 
to every one hundred end sixty inhabitants; the arrests 
for crime during the year are in the ratio of one to every 
fifteen; the known prostitutes are as one in every one 
hundred and eighty-two of the whole population, and 
without any deduction for infants and children. 

Scorcn Eriscopat Ciercy.—The Scottish Episcopa- 
lian clergy are, pecuniarily, in a very poor case, the clergy 
possessing, on the average, incomes of $200, without par- 
sonages, and the bishops, incomes of $750. The bishops 
are seven in number, and the clergy one hundred and 
sixty. The Scotch Episcopalian clergy are also subject 
to grievous restrictions, as clergymen ordained by Scotch 
bishops can only officiate in England for two Sundays 
consecutively—by a formal license—while no Scotchman 


' or Englishman ordained by a Scotch bishop can hold any 





eure of souls in England. The Scotch Episcopal clergy, 
therefore, urge the introduction of a bill to abolish these 
and other disabilities. 

Tre Great Pyramip.—The original dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid, near Gizeh, were 764 square feet at the 
base, and 408 feet of perpendicular hight; covering 43 
acres, 1 rod, 22 perches of ground. It consumed 89,028,- 
000 cubic feet of stone; and Mr. Tite adds, that it could 
not now be built for less than thirty millions sterling! 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Lire AMONG THE INDIANS ; or, Personal Reminiscences 
and Historical Incidents illustrative of Indian Life and 
Character. By James B. Finley,“ The Old Chief,” or 
Ra-wah-wah, Edited by Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D. Large 
12mo., 552 pp. Price, $1.—A rare book—and a book 
which every one will wish to read. It comprises a con- 
densed view of Indian history in the north-west, noticing 
the several tribes and the most noted warriors, as Pon- 
tiac, Tecumseh, and others, together with vivid accounts 
of the wars they undertook against the early settlers 
of the country, with striking descriptions of cruelties, 
escapes, deeds of valor, and scenes of blood. We have, 
also,in this book, a brilliant picture of the Gospel in- 
fluence upon the Indian, presented in connection with 
the missionary effort among the Indians of the Wyan- 
dott tribe, among whom several hundred were converted 
from heathenism to Christianity, and thus emerged 
into civilized life. This portion of the book will, of 
course, be of special interest to Christians, presenting 
before them the wondrous power of Christianity in shap- 
ing the most degraded of our race into blameless, holy, 
and lovely people, adorning them in life, illuminating 
their death-couches, and raising them to an eternal 
heaven. It, of course, adds greatly to the interest of 
this part of the book, that the author is himself a princi- 
pal actor in the bright drama that is opened to view. A 
missionary of the cross, he identifies himself with the 
poor Indians whom he aims to elevate and save—lives 
with them, eats, drinks, encamps, and hunts with them— 
becomes all things to them, that he might, by all means, 
save some. The book concludes with brief and deeply- 
interesting sketches of several Indians of note, Christian 
Indians and braves, furnishing vivid views of some im- 
portant phases of Indian life and character. The book is 
embellished by a portrait of its author, and also of sev- 
eral chiefs noticed in the work. It is gotten up in the 
best style of the Book Concern, and comes to the reader 
in a shape as grateful and beautiful as could be desired. 


Firry YEARS IN THE ITINERANCY; or, Autobiography 
of Rev. Jacob Young, D. D. Cincinnati: Western Book 
Concern. 12mo., 528 pp. Price, $1.—One of the most 
affecting pictures presented to the thoughtful eye is that 
of a life-long sacrifice for the salvation of men. That 
men should undertake, with tolerable composure, the 
work of the ministry as settled pastors, is not so remark- 


able ; albeit even here the incident, labors, and trials to | 


be incurred are sufficient to induce a conscientious man 
to pause, Yet a broad “sunny side” is wont to present 
itself, to cheer the settled minister. There is the par- 
sonage home, with its familiar trees, and garden area, and 
growing library. There are the attachments and friend- 
ships matured by successive years. There is the influ- 
ence strengthened and multiplied by time. There is the 
familiar acquaintance with his flock, and there is the 
prestige created by character and success, 


Decidedly different from all this are the position and | 


career of the itinerant minister. He is a sojourner, and 
claims no certain dwelling-place. He is a traveler, and 


Notices. 


most of his days and nights are spent away from his 
loved wife and children. His journeys are often long, and 
lonely, and arduous, and dangerous, and his lodging, at 
night, is wont to be in the remote cabin, and where few 
of life’s pleasant refinements and comforts ever come. 
Various perils await this man—perils of storm and 
cold—perils in fording swollen streams—perils among 
grim and rough men—perils of poverty and sickness— 
and sometimes perils, as of old, among false brethren. 
Thus he lives, and labors, and suffers; thus he passes 
life’s bright meridian, and pushes downward amid the 
vale of years, and struggles and energizes still, till the 
age of “labor and sorrow” bids him turn aside to die. 
Something like this is an imperfect picture presented by 
the book before us, of its venerable author. At the ago 
of fourscore years, and when his active labors are done, 
he sits down within his little cottage home, and tells us 
in this book the eventful and affecting story of his life. 
It is told with singular simplicity and fidelity, and can 
not fail to interest the thousands who shall welcome the 
volume to their homes and firesides, It will be a pictur- 
esque and sprightly panorama that will glide before them 
as they read. Familiar localities, and divers interesting 
seenes, and delicious memories, and glorious men—some 
of them “great and venerable names ”—all will pass in 
review ; and no marvel if a sigh shall escape the spec- 
tator as the curtain falls, and the pleasing entertainment 
shall be ended. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUPERANNUATE ; or, Sketches of 
Life, Labor, and Experience in the Methodist Itinerancy. 
By Rev. David Lewis, of the Ohio Annual Conference. 
Edited by S. M. Merrill. Published for the Author, by 
Swormstedt & Poe. 12mo.,311 pp. Price, 75 cents.— 
We have here another plain, unvarnished account of a 
Methodist minister’s trials and labors in prosecuting his 
ministry. The author is one of the aged and superan- 
| nuated members of the Ohio conference, to which he be- 
| came attached nearly thirty years since, after having 
labored many years in the New York conference. The 
narrative is written in an easy and pleasant style, inter- 
spersed with various anecdotes, and sketches of interest- 
| ing conversations, together with sundry useful reflections 
suggested by the more prominent incidents of the story. 
| If it may not prove so thrilling a sketch as some other 
books of its class, yet its influence will hardly fail to be 
healthy and useful. 








BrocRaPuy OF SaMvet Lewis, First Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Ohio.—We have here a neat and well- 
written volume, portraying the history, character, and 

| labors of a great and good man—one of that noble band 
of spirits whose life and energies are devoted to the hap- 
piness of others, rather than their own. It may be 
judged by some that too much space is bestowed, in this 
book, upon matters somewhat colla‘eral, and space which 
should have been devoted to more direct personal nar- 
rative. At the same time, the discussions all have their 
| pertinency as connected with the subject of the memoir, 
intimately associated as he was with the great interests 
of education, temperance, and human freedom. The work 
is written in a clear, perspicuous style, and with great 
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delicacy of feeling, by Professor W. G. W. Lewis, and is 
alike complimentary to his filial love as a son, and his 
talent as a scholar and writer. We heartily commend it 
to the careful perusal of all classes. 


Srories oF THE IsLanp Wortp. By Charles Nord- 
hoff. New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo., 315 pp.— 
The author of this book, when a lad, spent several years 
in adventures upon the ocean. These adventures have 
given rise to the “ Man-of-War Life;” “The Merchant 
Vessel ;” and “ Whaling and Fishing ;” and now “ Stories 
of the Island World” has been added to the list. It is 
written in a charming style, full of lively description and 
anecdote ; but it also embodies a large amount of useful 
information of special interest to the young. The moral 
tone of the book is excellent, and the notes upon the in- 
fluence of Christian missions in the South Sea Islands of 
special interest to Christian people. The work is emi- 
nently worthy of a large circulation. For sale by Derby 
& Co., Cincinnati. 

Tue Days or My LIFE; an Autobiography. By the 
Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” ete. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 12mo., 428 pp. Cincinnati: H. W. 
Derby & Co. 

The following Sunday school books have been received : 

MARGARET CRAVEN; or, The Beauty of the Heart. 

THE PrompTEr ; or, The Sunday Scholar's True Friend. 

A Book For Boys : containing stories of boys who have 
won their way to honor or wealth by obedience, industry, 
and piety. 

Sunpay Scoot Tracts: comprising incidents illus- 
trative of the value and importance of the Sunday school 
institution. By Rev. J. T. Barr. 

Minniz Ray. A Story of Faith and Good Works. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


METHODIST QUARTERLY Review for April, 1857, gives 
additional evidence of the earnest application and good 
taste of Dr. Whedon. 1. Philosophy of Sir Wiiliam 
Hamilton will be appreciated by the few who have a taste 
for metaphysical discussions. 2. Session of the New 





York Conference of 1789, its doings and their results, is 
an interesting paper from the pen of Rev. S. W. Cogges- 
hall, of the Providence conference. 3. Thomson’s Essays, 
Sketches, and Letters, from the pen of Dr. J. T. Peck, is 
an appreciative critical review, chastely written. 4. The 
Christian Sabbath, by Professor E. B. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 5. The Last of the Huguenots, by 
our old friend, Hon. G. P. Disosway, contains some very 
interesting historical gatherings. 6. Slavery and the 
Times, by A. Stevens, is a trenchant and powerful article, 
demonstrating “the great apostasy” in the south upon 
the subject of slavery, sincé the earlier and purer days 
of the Republic. We read the article with sadness ; but 
it is better that the truth, however sad it may be, should 
be made known. 7. Influence of Methodism upon the 
Civilization and Education of the West, by Rev. T. M. 
Eddy, is graphic in description and pertinent in facts, 
and will be read with great interest. 8. Schaff on Amer- 
ica, by Professor Nadal. 9. Synopsis of the Quarterlies, 
10. Quarterly Book-Trade. 11. Religious and Literary 
Intelligence. 12. Parley Editorial. 


Tue Norra Brirtisn for February contains, 1. The 
Employment of Women ; 2. Modern Style; 3. Dr. Sam- 
uel Brown; 4. Kane’s Arctic Explorations; 5. Mrs. 
Browning’s Poems ; 6. Richard Hooker; 7. Art Unions; 
8. The Trade in Opium; 9. United States Politics. Leon- 
ard Scott & Co., New York city. 


Fort Wayne CoLteGe—Catalogue for 1856-7—Rev. 
R. D. Robinson, A. M., President, assisted by seven pro- 
fessors and teachers. In the Collegiate department there 
are, ladies, 68; gentlemen, 22; in the other depart- 
ments, ladies, 84; gentlemen, 119. Total students, 293. 
Under the efficient efforts of its President, the institution 
is rising above its pecuniary embarrassments, 

PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMINARY—Sixteenth An- 
nual Catalogue—George W. Quereau, A. M., Principal, 
assisted by nine teachers. Students during the year, 664. 
Located at East Greenwich, R. I. 

SouTHERN Masonic Fema.e Coiiece, Covington, La., 
Rev. Creed Fulton, A. M., President, assisted by eight 
teachers. Students, 151. 


Hotes and Queries. 


“ ATONEMENT.” —This word in theology, and thence in 
general, means an expiation—a mode of appeasing the 
anger of one offended, and of securing pardon for the 
offender. But such is not the sense etymologically or 
historically due to the word. When first coined it bore 
the quite different meaning of a reconciliation—a resto- 
ration of concord between persons who had become es- 
tranged. At the time of our authorized translation of 
the Bible—1611—the word was undergoing the change 
from its earlier to its later sense ; and is accordingly used 
in the translation now in one sense and now in the other. 
For example, in Romans v, 11, we read, “ We joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 


received the atonement.” The word so translated here is 





xatahaayn, which every-where else in the New Testa- | 
ment receives—what would now be regarded as the only | miliar with the early literature of our language. The 


proper rendering of the word—the translation reconeilia- 
tion; as, for example, 2 Corinthians v, 19, “God hath 


a 


given to us the ministry of reconciliation.” Throughout 
the Old Testament the translators have used the word 
atonement uniformly in the sense of expiation; as thus : 
“The priest shall make an atonement for his sin that he 
hath committed, and it shall be forgiven him.” Leviticus 
iv, 35. 

English etymologists are in the main agreed that the 
word derives from the phrase “at one.” Coleridge, on 
the contrary, says—Appendix to Statesman’s Manual— 
that “this is a mistaken etymology ; and, consequently, 
a dull, though unintentional, pun. Our atone is, doubt- 
less, of the same stock with the Teutonic aussohnen—to 
expiate—the Anglo-Saxon taking the ¢ for the s.” In 
this derivation he stands alone. The history of the word 
is too easily traced to leave it at all doubtful to one fa- 


word, though of comparatively modern formation, has 
become indispensable in our theological terminology, as 
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well as in our every-day speech. The following passages, 
which I have noted in reading, are interesting as showing 
the origin and progressive forms of the word. 


sense mentioned above as the primitive one, that of rec- 
onciling enemies, and not of expiating sine. 
“If gentilmen or other of that contree 
Were wroth, she wolde bringen hem [them] at one, 
So wise and zipe wordes hadde she, 
And judgement of so great equitee.” 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, v. 8312. 

“ And the next day Moses showed himself unto them as they 
strove, and would have set them at one again, saying, Sirs, ye 
are brethren; why do ye wrong one to another?” Acts vii, 26. 
“ Lodovicus.—Is there division ’twixt my lord and Cassio? 

Desdemona.—A most unhappy one; I would do much 

T’ atone them, for the love I bear to Cassio.” 
Othelio iv, 1. 

“There is but one mediator, Christ, as Paul sayth, 1 Tim. ii; 
and by that word understood an atone-maker, a peacemaker 
and bringer into grace and favor, having full power so to do.” 

Tyndale’s Works, p. 158. 
“Madam, the King desires to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Gloster and your brothers, 
And sent to warn them to his royal presence.” 
King Richard Il, i, 3. 
W. G. Ws. 

Tae Bive-Srocerne Civs.—W. S. B. wishes to know 
the origin of the epithet “ blue-stocking.” By consulting 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, Vol. II, 
p. 579, the inquirer will find that, in the “days of other 
years,” a literary assembly entitled the Bas Bleu Club 
met at the house of Mrs. Montagu, in London. In 1786 
Miss H. More published a poem, bearing the title of “The 
Bas Bleu, or Conversation,” “ being,” says the editor of 
the Cyclopedia, “an elaborate eulogy on the Bas Bleu 
Club.” In a note on the bottom of the page it is said 
that “Miss More’s poem proceeds on the mistake of a for- 
eigner, who, hearing of the Blue-Stocking Club, translated 
it literally Bas Bleu.” It it also stated, in the same note, 
that the “meetings at Mrs. Montagu’s were called the 
* Blue-Stoeking Club,’ in consequence of one of the most 
admired members, Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, always 
wearing blue stockings. The appellation soon became 
general, as a name for pedantic or ridiculous literary 
ladies.” Mary. 


Pore on NATURE AND THE HuMAN WILL.— 


“ But, binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will.” 


I have often heard these two lines of Pope quoted by 
persons, with the assertion that they were without mean- 
ing. Now, it seems to me that the idea Pope intended to 
convey is, that while all the operations of nature in her 
physical forms are governed by fixed laws, the human 
mind, which is here spoken of as the will, is free—free to 
follow such course as it may choose. The child of the 
ignorant, groveling mizer, while it must, in accordance 
with the fixed laws of nature, possess a physical frame 
similar to its father’s, is not necessarily like him in mind 
and disposition. True, from associating with him, as 
well as transmission of qualities, he may resemble him. 
A grain of corn will never produce wheat, neither will 
a beet-seed produce a radish. Each seed necessarily re- 
produces its like, and the husbandman never feels any un- 


certainty in regard to the produce of his land being dif- | 


ferent from the seed sown. This is no less true of the 


It will be | 
observed that, in these quotations, the word is used in the | 


} animal kingdom. There may be strange anomalies in 
| both ; but they do not affect the universal law. M. K. 


Tue Vers To Do.—There is a peculiarity in the con- 
jugation of this verb not mentioned in our grammars, nor 
generally observed in its use. It is a transitive verb, and 
has both active and passive voices ; but when used in its 
passive form and the present tense, it is impersonal ; that 
is, it is only used with a nominative, in the third person, 
singular number, and neuter gender. Such expressions, 
therefore, as, I am done, He is done, etc., are incorrect, 
and should be changed to, I have done, and, He has done. 

M. K. 


ANSWER AND Nore.—The original of the “epitaph” 
in the Repository of this month you will find as a chant 
in the ninth scene of Mrs. Hemans’s “Siege of Valencia.” 
It reads a little different from the copy : 

“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now! 

E’en while with ours thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath! 
Soul to its home on high! 

They that have seen thy smile in death 
No more may fear to die.” 


While I am writing, I will just add that your corre- 
spondent from Crawfordsville, Ia., is laboring under a 
great mistake relative to the authorship of the poem en- 
titled “The Mystical Isle.” The author is none other 
than Benjamin F. Taylor, author of a very entertaining 
volume entitled “January and June,” and now the able 
editor of the Chicago Daily Journal. Ina private note, 
speaking of the article referred to, he says, “ The ‘ River 
Time’ seems as mysterious in its origin as the source and 
course of the White Nile. I have had the pleasure of 
seeing it dislocated and maimed—now written by one 
person, and now by another—served up in rations—pro- 
duced with additions—amended, revised, stolen bodily 
and outright, while all the time, for the past four years 
or so, I have been laboring under the delusion that, as it 
originally appeared, it was written by mysel/.” I hope to 
be able to procure of Mr. Taylor a correct copy of the 
original, and will send it you soon, to make such dispo- 
sition of as your judgment dictates. M. S. A. 


Tue AmeERICAN FiLaG.—The following, Mr. Editor, 
though not exactly a scientific or literary note, may yet 
have sufficient interest to the more juvenile of your read- 
ers to merit a place in your department of notes and 
queries : 

“The standard of the army is fixed at six feet and six 
inches, by four feet four inches ; the number of stripes is 
thirteen ; namely, seven red, and six white. It will be 
perceived that the flag is just one-half longer than it is 
broad, and that its proportions are perfect, when properly 
carried out. The first stripe at the top is red, the next 
white, and so down, alternately, which makes the last 
red. The blue ‘field’ for the stars is the width and 
square of the first seven stripes; namely, four red and 
three white. These stripes extend from the side of the 
| ‘field’ to the extremity of the flag. The next stripe is 
white, extending the entire length of it, and, directly 
under the ‘ field,’ in strong and pleasing relief, then fol- 
low’ the remaining stripes alternately. The number of 
stars on the ‘field’ are now thirty-one, and the army and 


navy immediately add another star on the admission of 
H. 








| another state to the Union.” 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Beparter, and Anecdote, 


How an Irish Curate Gor nis Livine.—Clergymen ing. A policeman passing, demanded why the sentry had 
frequently administer personal rebukes from the pulpit. | 


The best we can remember was that of an Irish curate 
whose Christian name was Joseph. He had been prom- 
ised a living by a member of the great Butler family pre- 
vious to his coming to the title and the estates. The 
promise was not redeemed ; and, on the first opportunity 
the curate had of preaching before the powerful noble- 
man, he selected for his text the conclusion of the fortieth 
chapter of Genesis : “Yet did not the chief butler re- 
member Joseph, hut forgot him.” The Irish Joseph 
speedily obtained the gift of a valuable living. 


Roger SHERMAN’s ReTortT UPON RANDOLPH is one of 
the few witticisms that will not die. Roger Sherman was 
representative in Congress from Connecticut ; his business 
had been that of making shoes, John Randolph, who had 
Indian blood in him, rose, and, with his usual squeaking 
sounds, said, “I would like to know what the gentleman 
did with his leather apron before he set out for Washing- 
ton.” Mr. Sherman replied, imitating the same squeak, 
“T cut it up, sir, to make moccasins for the descendants 
of Pocahontas.” 


How TO TREAT A CHALLENGE.—The late eccentric 
mathematician, Professor Vince, of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, being once engaged in a conversation with a gen- 
tleman who advocated dueling, is said to have thrown his 
adversary completely hore de combat by the following 
characteristic reply to his question, “ But what could you 
do, sir, if a man told you to your very face, ‘ You lie” ” 
“What could Ido? Why, I would n’t knock him down ; 
but I’d tell him to pruvit. ‘ Pruv it, pruv it,’ I’d say. 
If he could n’t he’d be the liar, and there I shud have 
him; but if he did prove that I’d lied, I must even 
pocket the affront, and there, I expect, the matter would 
end.” 


PrecerT AND ExampLe: “GrvE THE PaRoLe.”—A 
laughable illustration of practice following theory, and pre- 
cept carried immediately into example, occurred not long 
since in one of the royal dockyards. The superintendent— 
a mild but zealous disciplinarian, who is admitted to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the most insignificant details 
of his noble and gallant profession, from the duties of the 
energetic boatswain to those of the dignified commander- 
in-chief—was briskly passing a sentinel, on his way to 
his official residence, when he turned upon the stalwart 
guardian of the royal establishment, and demanded the 
reason why he did not challenge him. In vain the sentry 
declared that he knew him to be the superintendent; he 
was emphatically told his duty was to challenge every one 
who approached him, and, warming with excitement, the 
gallant superintendent exclaimed, “Challenge all! Chal- 
lenge me, sir.” “ Well, then,” said the sturdy pupil, low- 
ering his musket, and bringing it to the charge, “I do 
challenge you; give the parole, sir;’ and the hasty su- 
perintendent having, in the course of his practical in- 
struction, allowed the parole to slip his memory, ‘was 


forthwith made a prisoner and driven into the sentry-box. | 


So situated, the worthy preceptor was soon allowed an- 





imprisoned the gentleman. “ You foolish fellow,” said he, 
“why, it is the superintendent.” But the only reply 
from the sentry was the vociferous demand, “Give the 
parole.” The policeman, deeming his uniform to be a 
sufficient authority for passing the sentry, had also for- 
gotten to learn the parole, and he, too, was ordered into the 
sentry-box, from which he and his distinguished fellow- 
prisoner were only rescued when the sentry was relieved 
from his post. 

Wir anv Fotuy.—Burke once mentioned to Fox that 
he had written a tragedy. “Did you let Garrick see it ?” 
inquired his friend. “No,” replied Burke; “I indeed 
had the folly to write it, but the wit to keep it to myself.” 

“Tue Lirrte Catrs.”—A plain and unschooled man, 
who had received his education principally beneath the 
open sky, in the field and the forest, and who had wielded 
the ax more than the pen, while speaking of children, re- 
marked with true and beautiful simplicity, “ Zhe little 
chips are nearest the heart.” 

PaystocNomy oF Booxs.—There is a kind of physi- 
ognomy in the titles of books no less than in the faces 
of men, by which a skillful observer will as well know 
what to expect from the one as the other.— Butler. 


A Goop Drnner.—“ A good soup,” said the late Earl 
of Dudley, “a small turbot, a neck of venison, ducklings 
with green peas, or chicken with asparagus, and an apri- 
cot tart, is a dinner for an emperor—when he can not get 
a better.” 

“Tne Harpy Man,” says Landor, “is he who distin- 
guishes the boundary between desire and delight, and 
stands firmly on the higher ground—he who knows that 
pleasure is not only not possession, but is often to be 
lost, and always to be endangered by it.” 


UnrortunaTe Men.—There is a melancholy vein of 
wit in the saying of Thackeray, that there is a certain 
sort of man whose doom in the world is disappointment, 
who excels in it, and whose luckless triumphs in his 
meek career of life, I have often thought, must be re- 
garded by the kind eyes above with as much favor as 
the splendid successes and achievements of coarser and 
more prosperous men. 

CoNSEQUENCES AND Causes.—Mr. Hobbes once said, 
“There is no action of man in this life which is not the 
beginning of so long a chain of consequences, as that no 
human providence is high enough to give us a prospect to 
the end.” Southey, quoting this, obse7ves, “ Although 
the chain of consequences be so long, I will venture to 
say that the chain of causes is longer.” 

Orner-Wor.DLtnEss.—Coleridge, mystic as he was, 
often struck down into an under-current, as pure as it is 
bright and sparkling. He says: “As there is a worldli- 
ness, or the too-much of this life, so there is another- 


| worldliness, or rather other-worldliness, equally hateful 


| and selfish with thie-worldliness.” 


| 


Sxares or tHE Devit.—The reward of honors, the 
hight of powers, and the delicacy of diet, are the snares 


other opportunity of estimating the effects of his teach- | of the devil. 
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Sisebourd for Children. 


Noraine is more natural than for a man, having dis- 
charged the grave duties of the day, to sit down and chat 
awhile with his children. So we now sit down to chat 
awhile with the little ones, or rather to let them chat to 
us. Not without design have we reckoned chatting with 
children among the duties of life. It is such ; and that 
duty properly discharged is productive of good, both to 
age and childhood. While it keeps life fresh and young 
with the former, it draws out, develops the latter—nur- 
tures beautiful thoughts and feelings, that may erelong 
ripen into the most noble and exalted traits of character 
in stalwart manhood or virtuous womanhood. A spark- 
ling fountain can not more surely revive a man fainting 
with thirst than prattling childhood—when the heart is 
open to give it access—drive away evil and disquiet 
thoughts from the soul. Parents, Christian parents, try 
its virtue. It will be a well-spring of life and joy to 
your own soul, and your children, even in their old age, 
long after you have been gathered to the tomb, will bless 
your memories for it. 

Bat we must let the little ones speak. A friend at our 


elbow hasason. He is smart, of course. The father says: | 
I have a little fellow of four years. His name is Willie. | 


Some time since I had oceasion to make a “ buck” on which 
to saw my wood. (I do my own sawing, Mr. Editor.) I drove 
four sticks into my cellar floor, and the apparatus worked well. 
One day recently Willie went down cellar with his uncle, and 
the latter, in some quizzing of the little fellow, arked him why 
his father made a buck by driving the sticks into the ground. 
He paused a moment, and then replied, “I don’t know, except 
pa wanted to grow more saw-bucks.” E. H. 

A FRIEND in New York city writes: 

I have a little boy just two and one-half years old, who is 
a very observing little fellow. We take breakfast about half- 
past seven o’clock. We finish our meal at about eight o’clock, 
and I generally leave home about the time the clock strikes 
eight. When the clock strikes our little Charlie always says, 
“ Dat say time for papa go to store.” This morning we were late 
with our breakfast, and the clock struck before we had com- 
menced our meal. Charlie looked up rather surprised and 
said, “Dat say time papa go to store; tink it’s real mean; 
might wait till he gets his breakfast.” Then, after a pause 
of a few moments, during which he was absorbed in thought, 
he said, “Mamma, J tink dat’s impidence clockified, tell papa 
go before he gets his breakfast.” I could not imagine what 
the child meant; but the mother explained as follows: A few 
days before she playfully remarked to some one in the room, 
“I think you are impudence personified.” Charlie caught the 
expression, and repeated it several times; and now he applied 
it to the clock. If impudence in a person was impudence per- 
sonified, in 4 clock it was impudence clockified. 8. W. 


Ay Illinois friend writes : 

Our only child, little Ella, is just sizéeen months old, but 
speaks very many words quite distinctly. During the winter 
we have been accustomed to have family prayer immediately 
after breakfast. We use a little Bible. A month since we 
observed, the moment I rose from the table, Ella would run 
quickly to the stand, and looking imploringly to her ma, would 
exclaim, “ Bookie, bookie, ma, bookie!” which, as soon as she 
had received it, she would bring to me. Recently Ella and 
her ma made a visit of over two weeks to her grandma. There 
being no fainily prayer there, we were very anxious to see the 
result upon her former habit. On the first morning after their 
return—we having said or done nothing to remind her of 


prayers or the book—as soon as I rose from the table and took 
my accustomed seat, she ran to the stand, exclaiming, “ Bookie, 


bookie!” W. F. 8. 
A FRIEND from northern Ohio writes : 
Is there any thing new under the sun? Yes. Here is a 


new contributor with a new article at your disposal, for the 
press or the fire—O, I mean the article, not myself, is ready 
for the above fate. As for myself, I want to “live to fight an- 
other day.” I send you an item or two for the children’s 
Sideboard. If they afford you half the merriment they have 
our household, they will “ pay.” 

Our Willie—only three years old—was sitting at the table 
ane day, when, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Aunt Fanny, I like God. By 
and by God will say, ‘ Willie.’ I’ll say, ‘What?? ‘Come up 
here in less than no time!’” 

I was standing at the door one evening with him, when he 
began looking intensely into the sky, and inquired, “ Where’s 
God gone?” Iasked what he meant. “ Why,” said he, point- 
ing to the moon just darting from behind a cloud, “isn’t that 
a@ little bit of God ?” - 2. P. W. 

One who subscribes herself “A Christian Sister,” and 
who has “seen affliction,” says : 
| Our little “Dany” has been safely garnered into the fold of 
the good Shepherd nearly three years. When I commenced 
teaching him to say, “Our Father,” he repeated correctly, sen- 
tence by sentence, till I came to “Give us this day our daily 
| bread,”? “Give us this day our daily bread and buddy ”—butter. 
T could hardly persuade him that it was not proper to add the 
butter. Once he undertook to ask a blessing at table, and, 
folding his hands and closing his eyes, he said, “ Buddy, buddy, 
buddy, Kist’s sake, amen.” He used frequently to respond to 
prayer in terms and phrases strikingly appropriate. As he 
grew older, he claimed, in the absence of his pa, the right to 
ask a blessing, and of his own accord adopted the form of the 
Lord’s Prayer. About a year and a half after he was removed 
to the “happy land,” still another gem from our household 
went up to deck the Savior’s diadem. 


Here is an item from one of “the legal profession.” 
It illustrates what we have said before, that every class 
and profession have an open road to the heart, along 
which the little ones may pass and sport freely : 

I send you the following sayings of our little girl four years 
old, It was a beautiful moonlight evening, and the sky full 
of stars, as she went with me to the post-office. Her mind 

d in its happiest mood, and she was continually talking 
of the beauty of the sky, and asking children’s questions. 
Suddenly she looked up with great earnestness, and asked, 
“Pa, has God any matches to light the stars with?” and added, 
“0, I wonder where he keeps them !” 

On another occasion, while telling her that good little girls, 
when they die, went to heaven, said she, “If you die first 
won’t you tell God I will be a good girl, if he will let me come 
to heaven ?” J. J. P. 

Tue incident below illustrates a skill at evading the 
close points where God’s law and conscience pin us down, 
not peculiar to children : 

We have some “smart children” down here in “ Little 
Rhody.” A friend of mine has a little daughter about four 
years of age. One day she told her father she wanted a very 
pretty cow that belonged to a neighbor, and if she could not 
have that, she wished him to buy one. Her father told her 
that he had not money enough. Her mother asked her if she 
had forgotten the commandment which says, “Thou shalt not 
covet,” etc. “Ono,” said she, “but you know that says om 
and ass, and don’t say any thing about cows.” 
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Ghitor’s Gable, 


Writing AnD Writers.—The field of authorship is 
broad and inviting. It appears to the eye like a com- 
mon, lying open, and which may, without obstruction, be 
entered by all. The mission of the pen is at once grand 
and attractive. Exercising, as it seems to do, an almost 
unbounded dominion over the realms of thought, and the 
extent of its sway seemingly enlarged from the very in- 
definiteness of the boundaries of its influence, it possesses 
a fascination for the literary aspirant almost irresistible. 
Hence the multitudes that aspire to the dignity of au- 
thorship. 

Yet this field is not so easily entered as some imagine. 
Of the hundreds that gather along its outskirts and peer 
through the hedge with straining eyes and eager desire, 
only the minutest fraction are able to find access. Want 
of time from other and indispensable avocations ; want 
of ability to originate, or patience and skill to shape 
thoughts, so that the types will not abhor them ; lack of 
perseverance in the severe disciplinary process through 
which only the talent of authorship can be obtained— 
are among some of the incipient obstacles in the way of 
the young writer. 

Nor is it easy, even when there is substantial merit, to 
We may speak deri- 
sively of its want of appreciation, of its eager, bustling 
activity in the marts of commerce, and of its absorbing 
greediness for pelf, as the causes of its want of literary 
appreciation. All this may be true; but the difficulty it 
interposes to successful authorship is no less real. We 
must, however, do justice to even this want of apprecia- 
tion. The public mind is so often teased and vexed by 
the importunity of that which is worthless, that we can 
scarcely wonder it is so slow to lend its ear, and thus 
sometimes real merit fails of deserved notice. 

Samuel Rogers relates of himself that when he put his 
first published poem to the press, he paid his publisher 
thirty pounds to insure him against loss. At the end of 
four years, when the adventuresome author came to 
reckon profit and loss, he found the publisher had sold 
TWENTY corres. Thus the entrance to authorship is 
often by not only severe discipline, but by severe disap- 
pointment. Whether the weary struggle should be pros- 
ecuted, unless the individual is deeply convinced that 
God has given him a mission in that direction, is doubtful. 
There are other departments of effort, other vineyards of 
our Lord, and into some one of which every ono may 
enter and labor. In those fields the fruits may be even 
more abundant and the rewards more glorious. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTRIBUTIONS.—We had intended 
a little parley with our contributors ; but the disquisition 
in which we have just indulged has taken up the spaee 
usually allotted to these running comments. Nearly all 
the articles in this number, our readers will perceive, are 
either prepared editorially or from original contributors. 
They comprise a variety in which, we trust, something 
will be found adapted to all classes of readers, One or 
two new contributors make their debut in this number. 
Our readers will want to hear from them again. 


Ovr Lrrerary CorRESPONDENOE, we are pleased to 
find, is well received by our readers. - The writers, by the 
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way, are both of them laymen, one of them editorially 
connected with a leading literary journal in New York 
city, the other with the London (Wesleyan) Watchman. 
We hope, after this month, to be able to furnish a letter 
from our London correspondent regularly. His letter i 
our last issue has been highly commended for the beauty 
of its style, as well as for the richness of its matter. 


Qua.iry anp Cost or Encravines.—It has been gen- 
erally admitted that no other magazine in the country 
has furnished engravings equal in artistic excellence to 
those contained in the Repository. A very conclusive 
testimony as to the manner in which we have served our 
patrons in this respect, is found in the fact that some of 
these very platcs, having been sold by our Agents, after 
we had used them, are now made to do good service for 
southern and eastern—yes, even eastern—magazines. 

Well, for the present volume, the Agents have given 
us a carte-blanche in the matter of engravings. Thus 
authorized, we have engaged some of the best artists in 
the country, and told them that nothing short of their 
very best efforts would satisfy us. But the cost! We be- 
came rather alarmed at that, not long since, and reported 
the state of affairs to the Agents. But they took our 
Jifty per cent. additional cost so coolly, and said so 
calmly, that “if it would pay they would stand it,” that 
we determined to proceed, and see whether “it wiil 
pay.” In one sense, we have no doubt, “it will pay ;” 
that is, in the increased pleasure our engravings will im- 
part to our patrons, and also in the refinement of taste 
and feeling to which they will minister. And if they 
shall incite a little extra effort, even now in this pleasant 
month of June, to secure one, two, or three additicnal 
subscribers in each locality, our publishers will also be- 
come convinced that “it will pay.” Look out, in the 
next number, for a beautiful engraving of “The Mother 
of John Wesley.” , 

Map River.—The Mad river is one of the principal . 
branches of the Great Miami. It rises in Logan county, 
Ohio, and, in a tortuous course, makes its way south- 
ward, emptying into the Great Miami at Dayton. Along 
its valley some of the most thrilling scenes in Indian life 
and warfare in the west have transpired. Indian vil- 
lages were clustered on either bank at almost every point. 
On the northern or north-western bank, which is the left 
in the picture, stood the village which was the birthplace 
of the great Tecumseh. Most historians have stated that 
this chief was born in the Scioto Valley, near where Chil- 
licothe now stands ; but such was not the case. For when 
Tecumseh, with three other chiefs, was, in 1805, accom- 
panying the commissioners from Greenville to Chillicothe, 
then the seat of government, to hold a “ talk” with the 
Governor, he pointed out to them the site of this old 
Shawnee town as the spot where he was born. The 
birth of Tecumseh occurred about 1770; and ten years 
later,.or in 1780, an army of one thousand Kentuckians 
swept along this valley, destroying the Indian villages 
and desolating their corn-fields. From this blow the na- 
tives never recovered; but soon after fixed their resi- 
dence farther west. Here Tecumseh, probably, took his 
first lessons in the art of Indian warfare, and was first 
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inspired with that invincible hatred of the whites and 
of civilization which made him so distinguished a leader 
in later years, The reader will find much that will inter- 
est him in Indian history and adventure in the north- 
west in Finley’s Life Among the Indians, just published 
at the Book Concern. 

What a wide contrast between the wild and terrific 
scenes that have been witnessed along this valley, and 
probably upon this very spot, and the calm aspect of ru- 

beauty and loveliness which the engraving, touched 
e master strokes of the artist, presents to the eye! 


Mutua. ImproveMENT.—Years ago—you recollect the 
time, reader—the branches studied in the district school 
were reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. Some- 
times English grammar, in its elements, came in for a 
share of attention. We recall with distinctness the hours 
when, as in the case of the three juveniles in our en- 
graving, we studied geography from an atlas. Good faces 
that girl and her two brothers have. We suppose that 
John, who is acting temporarily as tutor, is directing the 
attention of his brother Charles to the subject of latitude 
and longitude. There is very considerable of “mental 
complexity,” as Sir Benjamin Brodie would tell us, in 
Charley’s countenance. He sees the parallel, and the 
countries through which it passes, and yet there is an 
abstruseness lingering over the whole subject, and that 
compels him to take time for reflection. As we were 
about to say, the picture makes us think of the days of 
“twenty years ago,” when, in the unpainted old village 
school-house, we went wandering, with Peter Parley, over 
the “ variegated ‘surface of this terraqueous globe.” We 
thought, when poring over his maps and remarks, that 
mayhap the day would come when we would be a trav- 
eler, too, over mountains, or a passenger in @ ship, or a 
navigator on some noble river. Manhood has come, and 
youth has faded into the past, and our first transatlantic 
voyage is to be made, Well, life has had it§ changes and 
its dark clouds, its sunny skies and its rain-storms, but 
the memory of our early school days—our studies with 
brother and sister at home—abide with us. The recol- 
lections of #he past haunt us like voices from fairy-land. 
Blot them out we could not, nor would we; for they fill 
our heart as with the pensive yet touching melodies of 
an Eolian harp. “Beautiful is youth, winning the eye of 
innocent-hearted boy and girl; and wrong though it may 
be, yet many and many a time have we wished for the 
days of early home, the run in the meadow, the tumble 
in the hay-mow, the spelling-match, and a geography 
lesson in the old school-house, and the sweet, wild laugh 
of many who, in youth, were healthy as we, but whose 
forms, alas! now sleep in the quiet of the church-yard. 

Arrictes Deciinep.—We might say a good word 
about most of the articles we degline, by way of en- 
couragement to their authors, as well as to do justice to 
them, but we have little space for such notes. We must 
decline “Lost Time ;” “Man’s Limited Knowledge ;” 
“Man’s Ignorance of God;’ “The Release ;” “Who has 
not Felt his Spirit Lighten ?” “ A Requiem for the Dead ;” 
“Slowly ;’ “The Departed ;” “The Elements of True 
Greatness ;’ and “ A Night among the Breakers.” “ Af- 
fection” will hardly do; nor will “The Past” without 
revision, but this the author can make. “Christmas” 
had better be recast by its author. “To the Watchmen 
on the Walla” had better be forwarded to some religious 
newspaper, “The Two Travelers,” “The Music of Na- 
ture,” “My Wanderer,” “Missionary Hymn,” and “Our 





Faded Rose” have some excellences, but we can not usé# 
them. The author of “To My Father” would do well to 
try her skill in prose. 

EXCERPTA FROM CORRESPONDENCE.—Most frequently 
“the first great sorrow” of life comes in the form of be- 
reavement, and when it does come the crushed heart is 
made to bleed through all its pores. This thought has 
been awakened by a note from a brother of the Philadel- 
phia conference, who, speaking of the sudden death of a 
lovely daughter of six years, says : “It was our children’s 
first great sorrow. And her parents feel that there has 
been made a vacuum in their hearts which will never be 
filled till they clasp her in that land where there is no 
more death. Though she died away from home, yet it 
was in the same house where she was baptized in her 
infancy, and in the same place where she was 
There, too, I buried her. The Rev. Wm. Torbent, who 
fell at his post, lies here far away from all his kindred. 
I selected a grave for my little one right by his side, and 
when doing so could hardly repress the thought that 
when that man of God sball arise in the morning of the 
resurrection, he will take my precious little one in his 
arms, and thus together they will rise to meet the Lord 
in the air.” Thanks be to God for the resurrection hope! 
As we go forth without certain home or dwelling-place 
on earth, we may not be able to gather into one place the 
precious dust of our loved ones, but God, our Father, 


watches over them, and he shall erelong gather then 


where there shall be one fold and one Shepherd. 

A correspondent, who is evidently smitten with Lues 
Foxiana, thus claims of us a hearing on the subjeet of 
his special disease: “Justice demands that all subjects 
affecting the faith and life that now is, or the life that is 
to come, should be fully and fairly presented to those 
whose credence is sought. Fairness and fullness have 
not been the characteristics of the secular and religiouge 
press on the subject of “ modern spiritual manifestations,” 
I charge no impurity of motive, only want of knowledge 
and that freedom of mind which is essential to impartial 
investigation and correct. deduction. But I demand asa 
right of mind, that the other side of this great subject 
shall go to the jury, whose verdict, doubtless, has been 
already pronounced on ex parte testimony. I shall be 
most happy to see the Repository manifest the magna- 
nimity—not to mention the justice—of allowing the 
accused to be heard by himself or counsel, in showing 
cause why the opinions of Messrs. Ferris and Whedon 
should not influence the verdict of the jury.” Any indi- 
vidual, whose perceptions were not entirely blunted by 
delasion, would not fail to perceive the absurdity of the 
assumption, that a hearing must, in justice, be given to 
every one who chose to oppose views presented in this or 
any other periodical. Our readers would groan under 
such an infliction; the design of the magazine would be 
frustrated. We can recognize no such right. But we 
did not wonder at the fluttering occasioned among the 
pseudo-spiritualists by the articles referred to. Though 
they did not run precisely in the same line, yet they did 
good service in the cause of truth. 

A Nore To CorRESPONDENTS.—We are in the almost 
daily receipt of letters desiring information on various 
points or services of some kind. To all these we should 
be glad to give the response desired. But really it is an 
impossibility, crowded as we are with official duties. To 
this cause, and not to indifference, our brethren will please 
attribute any apparent neglect in this respect. 
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